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WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Opening of Young Friends’ Association Rooms. 


The Young Friends’ Association. announces that 


No. 140 N, 15th Street, Philadelphia, 


is now open from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p. m.; except 
First-days, for information, and as a meeting and 
resting place. Friends from without the city may 
have mail or parcels sent there to await their cali 
and are icularly invited to avail themselves o: 


eH ovale lites ome riodicals, and dail 
e rature, Ss, & Ts 
Sed, ble attention wilt be 


are provi 

shown. Y Friends ing in the city are in- 
vited to use the Rooms, and to ter their ad- 
dresses that notices of the Association’s meetings 


may be sent to‘them. 
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0) City Warrants at par, 
| offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent, and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
|. WVESTMENTS. Best references. 
‘0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C, Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (nid in), . . © © . 250,000.00 
§ lus + . + . * . * 50,000. 
Undivided Profits,. . . . 10,492.06 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 


insured conveyan: done. Loans 

eke en Morigage and approved Golatera Surety 

omnes — and é . The Com- 

Pte.” Bafe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 

wards, per annUm. 
JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANng, Zitle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Bri Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Sa Edward 8. Sayres, 


\ 31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 





YOUNG GIRL (FRIEND PREFERRED), 
A about 18 years old, can find a pleasant home 

and nice surroundings in Friends’ family, in 
return for services as a mother’s help, to mend, 
darn. help with children, and take an interest. 
Hothing menial. Small wages. Address MARY E. 
MITCHELL, 3207 Spencer Terrace, West Philad’a. 


CANADIAN, STRICTLY HONEST AND 
temperate, would like to take care of a gen- 
tleman’s country place. His wife under- 

stands the care of poultry aud the making of fine 
butter. Write to Madame M. Clerc, 4315 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS COMPAN- 
ion. Willing to sew or do any light duties. 
Address No. 17, this Office 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find a quiet, pleasant home, with good table, 
in weal adult family, at 2026 Mervine street. 

The neighborhood is healthy and desirable, and 
free from objections often found in older parts of the 
city, and is very convenient to several lines of cars. 
Ca. on address R. E. BALDERSTON, 2026 Mervine 


ANTED.—A FRIEND TO TAKE THE POSI- 
tion of nursery governess in Media. Ad- 
dress, W., 519 8. Orange St., Media, Pa. 





AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Li Bell did. You can get one 
for your coll by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Preai aay. a $1.50 a 


Address . 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


LFRED L. oes, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of 


references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut 8t. 


day. 





John Faber Miller, ™ 


SwEDE 
NogRIstown, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Mon 


cour mt tgomery and Philadelphia 
‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 
ee 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
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Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abi mn Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. indergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it es — attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 


three courses of study, the Scien a, Oo Seat, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi: 

igboratories; manual A care will 
be given to the moral and 


by Friends. 
r circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 

men and young 

eering, - 

tific, and Li Machine shops, labora- 

tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 


Purchase y M . The presnt build- 

ap tasannante Benpllenl cores of tameeaseen 
ent co: 

Prepares for "Wealthfully and 


business or college. 
onety located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College whew poceerw Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing _ 
— references, and letters from 


paren 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


. 5 
Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing 4 business education. 
Terms, for boarding scho $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

m New York. For catalogue an culars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long d. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL. at Reasonable Prices. 


Carving Sets 


From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 











FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 
SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1341 ARCH ST., PHILADIA. 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLoaTs 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap . 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tue Procter & Gamaie Co. Oin'ti. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes aL DmsreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDowMEnT Insvnancs 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purzty Murua; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLION» andy 
SuRpPivs of over Two and a Harr Miiuions. ITS POLIOIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY O. BROWN, 


THE GI RAR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 














OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B®. MORRIS. President. 
~~ WILLIAM N, ELY, Treasurer, 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Tress 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictter, 


HENRY TATNA 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTORINGO#. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BRO WILLIAM H. GAW. 
BENJ 


WN, JR., 
AMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. GEORGE H. MofADDEN, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. . CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. + 

UNE ETE STE AS eee catered Aca ee 

oman, > on oe wana Sinueee: hwo and Actuary 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. 3 Vice-Pi i 

o WROSKETS HOULKE, Assistant’ Trust Officer, J. TOWEEND} 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 








THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANI 


& NO. 113 sone — — pager gg drs ~ oe 
This Company issues its registe: ture Bon par, due years, redeemable 
7 with interest at fi t. per annum (free of State tax) Pa? 
Socom 80 tae way te a 


e DIRECTORS. . . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Willlams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
David Scul sae Hlth, John B Ges, G, Colebery Pars ewer. Live 
Francis R. . H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, + Patton, atnall, 
Fan R bn See tae Aha, Gop lem Stuart Wood. 





ASPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout. $2.65. Our own 
make Buski' Fall lines complete in all 

We start at $2 fora good 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 


Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, TH SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


e ns. 
and at all prices. 





Only one store now, 47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphis 


all Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all order 














OaRPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTOM 


iN 
iz Wallace Street. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
VII. 


If we are right in thinking of God as the Fountain of 
life and thought, the Father of spirits, it can surely not be 
unreasonable for the spirits He has made-to seek to hold 
communion with Him. CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’—the chapter on worship. 


NOTHING TO LIVE FOR. 


«« NOTHING to live for ?’’ Soul, that cannot be, 

Though when hearts break, the world seems emptiness. 
But unto thee I bring in thy distress, 

A message born of love and sympathy, 

And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 
To all things beautiful and good and bless 
Thy life which looks to thee so comfortless. 

This is the word : Some one hath need of thee. 


Some one, or who, or where, I do not know ; 
Knowest thou not? Then seek! Make no delay. 
‘And thou shalt find in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child, or pilgrim gray ; 
For since God keeps thee in his world below, 
Some one hath need of thee somewhere, to-day. 
— Sdected. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Paper read before the Conference Class of the First-day School at 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 20, 1895, by San- 
ford P. Campbell. 
WE may suppose that on one of the peaks of ‘* Kurn 
Hattin’’ Jesus had passed the night. From the peak he 
descended to the flat summit of the hill, and first of all 
occupied himself with the physical wants of his anxious 
hearers, and then when the multitude were seated, in calm 
and serious attention, on the grassy sides of that lovely 
amphitheatre, he raised his eyes, and ‘‘ when he had sat 
down his disciples came unto him, and he opened his 
mouth and taught them.’’ Addressing primarily his dis- 
ciples, and afterwards giving to the multitude that mem- 
orable discourse which will be known forever as Zhe Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

This masterpiece of spiritual instruction has been in 
the thought of the world for nearly 1900 years. Noth- 
ing displaces it. It gives full and definite instruction, 
and was intended clearly to disclose the nature and fun- 
damental principles of that new spiritual kingdom which 
Jesus came to set up, just as the Ten Commandments re- 
vealed the spirit and scope of the theocracy as founded 
and administered by Moses. Every reader has probably 
been struck with the contrast between the delivery of 

two grand summaries of truth. Both were uttered 
from the mountains to signify their divine and heavenly 
origin and their spiritual nature. Zhe Law of Sinai, 
ver, was spoken from the midst of thick darkness 
aid consuming flame, amidst thunderings and the noise 
of the trumpet, waxing louder and louder, while the 
Mountain shook and trembled. Zhe Sermon on the Mount 
"8 spoken by the voice of a Youth sitting in serene 
uunhess and gentle majesty, on a green eminence in the 
tof a fair Gallilean morning, surrounded by asimple- 

ed and joyous people, conscious: of the fresh and 


divine glory which was breaking like a’ new dawn over 
the world. 

The former law was uttered in a voice of stern com- 
mand, threatening death to the transgressor. The new 
law, though voiced with an authority all divine, breathed 
love and gentleness and peace. The former was written 
by the finger of God on tables of stone, the latter was 
uttered by a sweet human voice that moved the heart 
most gently in words of peace. 

The former was a law accommodated in its form to 
the intellectual and moral conditions of a childish peo- 
ple. The latter, absolute and final, setting forth the 
essential, spiritual, and ethical principle which must 
regulate human society in its perfect state. 

The former proclaims the conditions of citizenship 
under a theocracy which threatened every act of trans- 
gression and disobedience with death. The latter de- 
scribes that spiritual righteousness which shall constitute 
one a subject and heir of the kingdom of heaven. Yet 
the new commandments of the ‘‘ Mount of Beatitudes,’’ 
were not meant to abrogate, but rather to complete the 
Law which was written from Sinai to them of old. 
Jesus warned them that he came not to abolish that Law 
but to obey and fulfil, while at the same time he taught 
that this had nothing to do with the Levitical scrupulos- 
ity and teaching of the scribes, who, instead of expound- 
ing the Scriptures, retailed the opinions of commenta- 
tors. 

The Sermon began with the word ‘‘ Blessed.’’ 

‘‘ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

Poor in things of this world, but rich in spiritual 
possessions and hopes. 

‘‘ Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be 
filled.”’ 

Hunger is a mark of health, and if righteousness is 
desired, ye shall be taught. 

‘‘Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh.’’ 

From the tears of this present time shall come joy 
and gladness hereafter. 

‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 
they shall separate you from their company, and reproach 
you for the Son of Man’s sake.”’ 

Those were blessed who shared the reproach and en- 
tered into the spirit and sought to do his work. 

It was a new revelation of Beatitude. The people 
were expecting a Messiah who should break the yoke off 
their necks, a king clothed in earthly splendor and mani- 
fested in the pomp of victory and vengeance. But Christ 
reveals to them another king, another happiness ; the 
riches of poverty ; the royalty of meekness ; the beati- 
tude of sorrow and persecution. And then follows a 
comparison of the new Law of Mercy with the old Law 
of Threatening. The old was a type and a shadow, the 
new a fulfilment and completion. The old demanded 
obedience in outward action, the new was to permeate 
the thoughts. The old contained the rule of conduct, 
the new the secret of obedience. 

The command ‘‘ Thou shalt not murder,’’ was hence- 
forth extended to angry words and feelings of hatred. 
The germ of adultery was shown to be involved in a las- 
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civious look. The prohibition of perjury was extended 
to every vain and unnecessary oath. The law of revenge 
was superseded by a law of absolute self-abnegation. 
The love due to our neighbor was extended also to our 
enemy. : 

Henceforth the children of the kingdom were to 

aim at nothing less than this—namely, to be perfect, as 
their Father in Heaven is perfect. And the new life 
which was to issue from this new law was to be con- 
trasted in ali respects with that routine of exaggerated 
scruples and Pharisaic formalism which had hitherto been 
regarded as the highest type of religious conversation. 
Alms were to be given, not with noisy ostentation, but 
in modest secrecy. Prayers were to be uttered, not with 
hypocritical publicity, but in holy solitude. Fasting was 
to be exercised, not as a belauded virtue, but as a private 
self-denial. And all these acts of devotion were to be 
offered with sole reference to the love of God in a sim- 
plicity which sought no earthly reward, but which stored 
up for itself a heavenly and incorruptible treasure. The 
God to whom it was directed was a Father also, and he 
who ever feeds the fowls of the air, which neither sow 
nor reap, and clothes in more than regal lovilness the 
flowers of the field, would not fail to clothe and feed the 
children who seek his righteousness as their first desire. 

The gate was straight, the path narrow, but it led to 
life ; by the lives and actions of those who professed to 
live by it, and point it out, they were to judge whether 
their doctrine was true or false; without this neither 
words of orthodoxy would avail, nor works of power. 
Lastly he warned them that he who heard these sayings 
and did them was like a wise man who built a house with 
foundations upon the living rock, whose house, because 
it was founded upon a rock, stood unshaken amid the 
vehement beating of storm and surge: but he who heard 
and did them not, was likened ‘‘ unto a foolish man that 
built his house upon the sand ; and the rains descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew upon that house. 
And it fell,—and great was the fall of it!’ 

Such in barest and colorless outline are the topics of 
that Mighty Sermon, nor is it marvelous that they who 
heard it ‘‘ were astonished at the doctrine.’’ Their main 
astonishment was that he taught ‘‘ as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes.’’ The teaching of their 
scribes was narrow, dogmatical, material, second-hand 
and iterative in its very essence, with no freshness, no 
force, no fire, opposed to all independence; at once 
erudite and foolish ; occupied more with Levitical minu- 
tiz about mint, anise, and cummin, and the breadth of 
phylacteries, and when new moons and Sabbath days 
began. And we, whocan compare Christ’s teachings 
with all that the world has of best and greatest in philos- 
ophy and eloquence, must not we too add, with emphasis, 
that teaching as one having authority, ‘‘He spake as man 
never spake before ?’’ And yet how exquisitely and freshly 
simple is the actual language of Christ, compared with 
all other teaching that has ever gained the ear of the 
world. There is no art, no pomp of demonstration, no 
carefulness of toil, no trick of rhetoric, no wisdom of 
the schools. Straight as the bullet to the mark, his pre- 
cepts pierce to the very depths of the soul. All is short, 
clear, precise, full of holiness, full of the common images 
of daily life then passing in Galilee. He spoke of green 
fields, flowers, vernal trees, sunrise and sunset, wind and 
rain, night and storm, stream and river, stars and lamps, 
of honey and salt, bulrushes and burning weeds, eggs and 
serpents, pearls and pieces of money, wine and wheat, 
corn and oil, stewards and gardeners, kings and shep- 
herds, courtiers in soft clothing, and brides in nuptial 

robes. He could sympathize with its joys and He could 
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heal its sorrows. Having finished the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus descended to the plain or lower plateau, 
where the multitude awaited His coming and here, accord. 
ing to Luke, He addressed the substance of the discourse 
to the multitude in a more popular style and with’ some 
important variations. Commentators from Augustine 
down, have been much perplexed by these variations, 
involving as it has appeared, certain discrepancies between 
the accounts of Matthew and of Luke. 

That Jesus should deliver the substance of the same 
discourse to different audiences on the same day is alto. 
gether credible. To assume that he did not is to overlook 
the fact that he was presenting fundamental doctrine 
which must be communicated to all. As a teacher of new 
ideas, especially as a teacher of illiterate followers, almost 
constant repetition was necessary. It was thus only that 
his sublime doctrines could be made clear to the under- 
standing of his hearers, and be impressed upon their 
memories. In regard to the Sermon on the Mount, the 
words of the Evangelists are so explicit that we can but 
wonder at the difficulties which many have made in the 
inspired history. 

Matthew, always concise in his relation of facts, says 
that Jesus, seeing the multitude, went up into a mountain 
and sitting there, delivered the sermon to the disciples. 
But he plainly intimates at the close, that the same sayings 
wery substantially repeated in the hearing of the people. 
Matthew 7: 28, 29. Luke speaks of his going up into 
the mountain and there calling to him his disciples; 
but he omits the more extended and esoteric discourse 
there delivered. 

The second Sermon on the Mount differs from the first, 
in the omission of much that a promiscuous audience in 
which were many of the Pharisees, might have construed 
into an attack on the law, and in the amplification of 
certain passages. 

Thus we find nothing of the authoritative interpreta. 
tion of the Mosaic precepts which constitute a principal 
feature of the earlier address, on the other hand the 
Beatitudes, which are much abridged, are followed by a 
series of woes :. 

‘¢ Woe unto you that are rich ; for ye have received your 
consolation. 

** Woe unto you that are full ; for ye shall hunger. 

‘Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye shall moun 
and weep. 

‘« Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you; 
for so did their fathers to the false prophets.’’ (Luke 6: 
24-26.) 

Thus too, the paragraphs relating to love to enemiés 
are beautifully expanded. It is significant that Christ 
says nothing to the multitude about prayer, and he doe 
not give them that inimitable model which he had just 
before given to the Disciples on the Mount, to whom he 
had said: ‘‘After this manner therefore pray ye: 

“Our Father, Who art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as 
heaven, so on earth. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven ou 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver i 
from evil.’’! 

The multitude were not yet prepared to come to God 
in a filial spirit. They knew not God as their Father, 
and how could they then address him as such? The 
variations in the Sermon on the plain furnish internal et 
dence of the hypothesis adopted. 

To this proof may be added its brevity, addressed 0 
Se) er eet ee en ee ee ee 


1 The ‘‘ Doxology ’’ does not appear before the middle of the fourth 
Century, and Herzog says is not found in the oldest Scriptures 
Vatican, nor the Sinaitic Codex at St. Petersburg. 
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a restless multitude, more eager to witness his miracles and 
to be healed by his touch than to hear his words and be 
made wise unto salvation ! 


For Friends’ Tntelligender and Journal. 
DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
; (Continued from Last Week.) 


Ir any one person were to be singled out as the leader in 
the movement in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting resulting 
in reorganization, undoubtedly John Comly, who was 
assistant clerk of the meeting (at Arch street) at the 
time, would be entitled to that preéminence. He proba- 
bly wrote the first address, which was signed by him and 
nine others, on behalf of the meeting adopting it. 

In Philadelphia the separation made a nearly equal 
division as to numbers; but in the yearly meeting at 
large those attaching themselves to the reorganized meet- 
ing were fully twice as numerous as the others.” As the 
separation proceeded throughout the subordinate meet- 
ings those remaining with the Arch street meeting deem- 
ing themselves the regular and original Society, however 
few in numbers, proceeded to deal with and ‘‘ disown ’’ 
all the rest. The general policy of the other branch 
was to ascertain the preferences of former members, and, 
if in possession of the original records, to make a minute 
releasing those who did not wish to continue in member- 
ship with them ; or, in case the records were not in their 
hands, to make a new list of membership, embracing only 
those whose preference it was to be thus included. 

The next division was in New York Yearly Meeting 
at their annual gathering in Fifth month, 1828. Elias 
Hicks was a member of this meeting, and probably had not 
missed an active participation in its deliberations for half 
acentury. At the commencement of the business meet- 
ing the presence of some of the ‘‘ disowned ’’ Friends 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was objected to, which 
precipitated the inevitable controversy, and resulted in 
the withdrawal of those objecting, being about one third 
of the whole number, but including the clerk and the 
records, which indeed he had taken the precaution not 
to bring into the meeting. In the afternoon the women’s 
meeting divided in the same manner, the clerk and 
records, however, being left behind by the seceders. The 
two New York Yearly Meetings of Friends were thus 
held at the same time—the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ men’s meeting 
in the hall of a medical college, and that of the women 
in an African Methodist church, lent them for the 
purpose. 

It is interesting to recall that the objection above 

mentioned to the presence of the ‘‘ disowned ’’ Friends 
from Philadelphia was first voiced in the meeting by 
Thomas Shillitoe, an English Friend, who had been in 
this country for more than a year on a religious visit ; 
also that Elias Hicks not only approved of the presence 
of the visitors as Friends, but expressed himself in the 
course of the discussion as willing to go fcrward with the 
business ‘‘ even if there were Presbyterians present.’’ 
_ The same system of ‘‘ disownment’’ was carried on 
In the subordinate branches of the minority meeting 
(New York) as in those of Philadelphia, the testimony 
against Elias Hicks being of unusual length and 
Seriousness. 

In Ninth month following (1828) Ohio Yearly Meet- 

ig came in regular course, at Mount Pleasant. Elias 
Icks was in attendance, with a minute from the monthly 
and quarterly meetings of which he was a member, on 
ng Island. He preached on First-day to a large assem- 
y and at considerable length, his right to speak asa 
Friend being challenged at the time by Elisha Bates, 





and the soundness of his views by Anna Braithwaite, a 
minister from England. Elias had been denied admission 
to the regular meeting of ministers and elders the day 
previous, and a separate meeting had been organized. 
He was absent from the first session of the business meet- 
ing, being engaged in writing a response to a communi- 
cation he had received from some of that branch at home 
that were then dealing with him as an offender. This 
absence saved him from witnessing the scene of greatest 
confusion and disorder to which the separation gave rise. 
A division had already taken place in most of the sub- 
ordinate meetings, and two sets of representatives were 
present from foun out of the five constituent quarterly 
meetings. In number the two sections were about equal, 
and all considered themselves as having an equal right 
in the meeting-house. The ‘‘Orthodox’’ had made 
some arrangements for preventing the otheys from enter- 
ing, which gave rise to considerable pressure in both 
directions, but failed of its purpose. The clerk was with 
the ‘* Orthodox ’’ section, but the others soon appointed 
one, and each branch essayed to go on with its business. 
as the regular Yearly Meeting. Neither clerk had a table, 
that useful piece of furniture having gone to pieces in 
the pushing and ‘‘ pressing.’’ After a time the ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox’’ adjourned to ten o’clock next morning and with- 
drew, and the others went on with their business, ad- 
journing sometime in the afternoon until nine in the 
morning. At that hour they met and resumed business ; 
and at ten the other, branch arrived and claimed the 
house for the purpose of holding Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
They were informed that that body was already in session, 
and were invited in. They declined to enter unless they 
could have exclusive possession, which being refused, they 
convened in another meeting-house not far distant; and 
thus the two Ohio Yearly Meetings were held simultane- 
ously as in New York. 

Early in the following month Indiana Yearly Meeting 
came in regular course ; but all controversy was forestalled 
by the liberal element, which was much smaller than the 
other, meeting one week in advance of the usual time; 
thus making ‘‘ a quiet retreat ’’ from the main body. Elias 
Hicks was in attendance. 

Near the close of the same month Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting convened in regular session. In this meeting 
the sentiment was nearly all one way ; but the question 
of their position with reference to the other bodies came 
up in connection with the matter of correspondence. 
Epistles were received from both branches of other yearly 
meetings and all were read, but only those from the 
liberal bodies were responded to. When, near the mid- 
dle of the week, this course was determined upon, a few 
Friends,—perhaps a hundred of both sexes,—withdrew 
and held what they claimed was Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, and which was recognized as such by the other 
‘* Orthodox ’’ bodies. : 

At that time there were but three other Yearly Meet- 
ings in this country,—those of New England.,,. Virginia, 
and North Carolina,—and in these no division occurred ; 
nor does it appear that any question was raised amongst 
them as to the branch to which they belonged. They 
acquiesced in the claim made by the several ‘‘ Orthodox ’” 
bodies that they alone represented the true and original 
Society of Friends. The Yearly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore, above 
described, together with Genesee and Illinois, established 
since the division, are the bodies referred to in London 
Yearly Meeting and elsewhere as ‘‘ the Hicksites.’’ Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890 they numbered about twenty- 
two thousand members. 

Amongst the epistles issued by the reorganized Yearly 
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M:eting of Pailadelphia in 1828 was one addressed to 
London Yearly Meeting. A response was received to 
this, which was not, however, of a character to invite 
further correspondence. Nevertheless, in 1830 a second 
epistle was sent to London, but no answer was received 
ani n> further attempt made to correspond with that 


body. Tnais epistle was signed by John Comly and 
Lucretia Mott as clerks. G. D. B. 
Chicago. - 


a . 
_. (To be Continued.) 


GRANDMOTHER: ONE HUNDRED AND THREE. 


The following sketch was written in 1873, and has been several times 
published in local newspapers, and elsewhere, but not, we believe, in 
this journal. It refers‘to Phebe Thomas, of Delaware county (then 
living in Wilmington, Delaware), who was born Seventh month 7, 
1770, and who _ First month 19, 1875, being in her one hundred 
and fifth year. As it was not intended, in writing the article, pre- 
cisely to identify the persons named in it, the names used were not 
usually real ones, and some further explanation is therefore necessary 
now, but all the details given are according to the truth, and may 
impart to the paper interest, and perhaps value. Notes at the conclu- 
sion will explain the subject further. 


NINETY-SIX years aso, this very Ninth Month, on one 
soft day of the early autumn, the dull horrid boomings of 
Hessian cannon sounded up and far away from the ford 
across the Brandywine, by John Chad’s. Knyphausen was 
pounding at Wayne, from hill to hill, across the stream, 
and the latter, answering back and sheltering his men be- 
hind his rude entrenchments, was hopefully believing 
that this was The Battle,and that the day went well 
enough, so far, for struggling freedom. 

From half-past ten until four, these sounds of the can- 
non duel came up across the fields away over on the road 
toward Concord, and there was a little Quaker girl count- 
ing them, her gentle pulses fluttering at each echoed 
thunder, and her little fears and hopes coming and going, 
as she thought this was War, close at hand! Later in the 
day, well on in the afternoon, the cannon ceased to roar, 
but there came new sounds of conflict from the hills 
around the meeting-house at Birmingham. Howe and 
Cornwallis, toiling over the dusty roads all the afternoon, 
had crossed both branches of the Brandywine, away up 
above the ‘‘ Forks;’’ and hurrying down upon the un- 
suspecting, unprepared Sullivan, had rolled up his flank, 
pitched him backward, compelled poor Wayne to bundle 
up what hecould, abandon the rest, and scamper up the 
hill to save himself behind the desperate columns of 
Greene, resisting at sunset,the pursuit of the victors, and 
hoping by this last stand to save something of the shattered 
army. 

When Grandmother counted these cannon. peals, and 
heard the musketry around the meeting-house, she was 
just past seven years old. She lives, yet, to tell the story. 
In July she was one hundred and three. The memory of 
the battle is strongly impressed upon her, though her 
recollections are but few in detail. Of yesterday’s affairs 
she knows nothing, but over this gulf of ninety-six years 
her mind passes at a step. She remembers how, toward 
evening, there came a wounded Continental officer, black- 
ened, bloody and pale, carried into her father’s house, 
but as the Americans retreated further and further, it was 
feared that he might be captured by the foe, and Father 
loaded the poor fellow into the wagon, and hurried him 
up to ‘‘ The Turk’’ tavern for safety. 

Now reflect; this was in 1777. The Declaration of 
Independence was but in its second year, and Grand- 
mother was in her eighth. It was ten years before the 
Constitution ; the sufferings of. Valley Forge had not 
been endured. A dozen Presidents of the Republic, who 
have served and are dead, were not yet born, and yet 





Grandmother, who is here to-day, to tell with unvarying te. 
tentiveness her story of the Battle of Brandywine, wa 
then over seven years old. 

Has the death angel missed her? Was she forgotten 
twenty or thirty years ago, when, in the ordinary course 
of nature, she should have been summoned ? Is she linger. 
ing here so long beyond the time of all her company by 
some oversight of the dread summoner ? 

Parents are gone, long, long, ago. Brothers are dead; 
sisters are dead. The neighbors and friends who wereof 
her time are but memories known in tradition, recorded 
in the monthly meeting minutes, in old deeds, and op 
scattered low, mouldering tombstones. Husband is dead, 
dead, years gone by—yes, and the children, all. They 
grew up, married, bowed with the weight of years, and 
went one by one, away. But here is their mother yet— 
one hundred and three ! 

So it is she has become ‘‘Grandmother.’’ The gen: 
eration next to her has disappeared. Usually it is the 
children that age leans on ; it is the daughter that brings 
comfort to the easy chair’s side, and the son that wheels 
it about, or lifts the decrepit form. But here the chil- 
dren have gone to their eternal rest, long ago, and it is 
the grandchildren who stand next to her whose life has 
outrun a century. Can it be, indeed, that the summons 
for her has never been prepared? or that the angel sent 
slept and neglected to call her? 

Ninety years ago, two brothers left the old homestead 
to go on horseback to ‘‘ the Carolinas,’’ as now manya 
stalwart brother goes away from us to the Far West. 
They set off to build new homes in the South, and when 
they had hewed out their clearings in the forest, mar- 
ried and dwelt there. A little later, when the father had 
died, and weeks afterward the word reached them, they 
came once more home, riding for two weeks by the tedi- 
ous and rude roads of the times, from North Carolina 
o Pennsylvania. 

Now, in her mind’s eye, as the two brothers then 
were, Grandmother pictures them still. They are hardy, 
strong, young men. She never saw them afterward, but 
she thinks of them, day by day, as alive and active, and 
full of vital spirit, just as they were when they rode up 
the lane and leaped off their horses, disdaining the horse 
block, eighty-five years ago. 

One was serious-minded, grave, and sedate. “I do 
wonder about Israel,’’ Grandmother softly says, ‘I'm 
sure he must be well thought of. He was so steady and 
serious that I guess he’s at the head of the meeting, 
now.”’ 

Dear heart, he has been at the calling of the here: 
after these forty long years, and his hair was silvered 
when they laid him down. 

The other brother was more ready and lively with his 
fun. Grandmother’s eye lights up a little when she 
speaks of him. They went back in a wagon to Carolina, 
and Thomas kept saying, as before they started they 
packed away the goods in it: ‘* Keep a place for anothet 
seat, Phebe is going with us. Oh, never mind what the 
folks say, I know she will go. Don’t fill up all the fromt; 
there must be a seat for Phebe.’’ And so he teased her 
half in jest, but more than half in earnest, and 
laughed and protested, and would and wouldn't, till # 
last they drove away up the lane, turned down the 
and wound over the hill, away from her into eternity, fat, 
far agone—yes, almost a hundred years. 

But her home was beside the Brandywine. Thett 
she was born, there she grew to womanhood, there she 
married. Her kin and her friends dwelt there. 
reared her children there. Over the hills she rode 
drove,—for she was a ‘‘ famous ’’ horsewoman, noté 
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afraid of a skittish nag,—to market, to meeting, to do 
this errand or pay that.visit. She followed the funeral 
of husband and children to the meeting-house yard. 
One by one they left her, till the last of her children 
died.an aged woman, feeble of health for years. And 
here by the rolling Brandywine, Grandmother still lives 
to talk.of all these, and to recur so often to her brothers, 
who to her are not dead, but living. ‘* Won’t thee go 
down and see Israel and Thomas?’’ she says to her 
granddaughter ; ‘‘ it would be real nice. I’m sure I feel 
as if some of us ought to go down right soon. I feel too 
old for such a long ride, but I do think thee might go, 
Priscilla.’’ © , 

The great war, in whose struggle Brandywine’s brief 
encounter would have been but an atom, has rolled over 
the brethren’s kindred away down in the troubled Caro- 
linas, and we know them not. Years have gone by since 
word or letter went between us. 

Grandmother is quite deaf. You must call to her 
loudly, and even then, it is quite likely she will mistake 
you. And yet she thinks she hears, too. The other day 
she said, suddenly, ‘‘ there’s my horse! I hear him whin- 
nying and whinnying. I ought to go right home. I 
oughtn’t to have stayed all night!’’ 

Her eyes have failed. She cannot read. For long 
hours she sits and weeps painfully and pitifully, though 
the hands of affection patiently minister to every want. 
Hour by hour, day after day, she fancies herself neglected, 
and weeps, the tears dropping from the poor, faded eyes, 
and stealing gently down the furrowed cheeks. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear! ’’ she says, ‘‘ I am sick for something to eat. I’ve 
not a single mouthful all day. I do think Ann might get 
me something !’’ and, until the feeble current of thought 
shifts, she cries sorrowfully to herself. When children 
come in, she brightens up, in a moment, and for some 
time she maintains a memory of their names, and shows 
quite an attachment. And there is Philip—not a child 
at all, but the husband of a granddaughter—who has won 
her heart. She often praises Philip, for he always brings 
her some little present when he comes, an apple, or 
something. 

In the days of 1776, little Quaker girls were ‘‘ brought 
up to work.’’ Grandmother seeks occupation. She scorns 
to be idle if any work is to be seen. There was a bed- 
quilt that took her closest attention. She jumped up 
from dinner, with the meal unfinished, and hurried back 
to her work. She bent over the quilting-frames with 
the ardor of real interest. But alas, it was of no use in 
the world, except to please and occupy her; when she 
was out of the room every stitch had to be picked out. 
The nimble fingers and ‘quick eye of our .age she had 
three score and ten years ago, and now she has them not ; 
nor shall we have, if to us should come such length and 
span of life. 

O, the trouble with her spectacles; they must be up 
on her forehead when she eats; without them she would 
Not enjoy the meal at all ; and she loses them. One day 
she lamented that they were gone, and they seemed to be 
gone indeed. Every nook and corner, every possible and 
Impossible spot, and every likely and absurd place was 
searched. Her granddaughter left the room a moment, 
and on entering chanced to look on Grandmother's fore- 
There were the ‘‘specs!’’ Where had they been 
the search? Only Grandmother knew. 

Her ** best cap ’’ gives her a world of anxiety. 
fears it may be spoiled. 


during 
She 
She takes it off, folds it care- 
And equally con- 
she for her garters. Once, as she conceives, a 
ttle grandchild, visiting her, took away a pair of them, 

now she cannot forget that notion. The little girl, 


Y, and tucks it away in her shoe. 
cerned is 
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has become a grown.woman, but Grandmother tremble 
for her garters, and hides them whenever Anne visits her! 

To-day, Grandmother earnestly said, ‘‘ well, well, I 
feel very tired, I think I’d like to go home.”’ 

‘¢ Why, thee is at home, Grandmother,’’ they cheer- 
fully and kindly answered her. <‘‘ This is home.’’ 

**Q, yes, I know; I feel very much at home here with 
you,’’ the quavering voice replied, ‘but, but still, I 
think I ought to be going home!”’ les < 

After one hundred and three years, is it strange} that 
such a yearning comes? She has had no thought of 
death, as we think of it, but there came over her a feel- 
ing that there must be, somewhere, a home more perma- 
nent than this. Bi; Bae J. 


y 
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Nores.—Grandmother’s. maiden name was Phebe Mendenhall 
She was the daughter of Robert and Elizabeth Mendenhall, who lived 
in Concord, Delaware county, about a mile north of the Concord meet- 
ing-house. At this old homestead it was'that she heard the guns, all 
day long, of the Battle of. Brandywine. 

She married Gideon Thomas, of .Newtown, Delaware Co., who 

died many years before her. She herself died, as above stated, in 1875. 
On Seventh month 7, 1870, the hundredth anniversary of her birth, a 
large gathering of her family and friends was held at her grandson-in- 
law’s, Philip Paxson (the ‘‘ Philip’’ of the sketch), near West Chester, 
Pa. Ina paper then read by her grandson, Thomas A. Speakman, he 
said : 
‘* There are now about fifty great grandchildren, two great-great 
grandchildren, one niece of ninety-five years of age, one of 92,.one of 
about 85, and another of 79, who is present ; one great nephew of 83, 
who is present ; another of 82; one grand niece of 95 years, and an- 
other of 84; and one niece died a year and a half ago at the age 
of 87. 

| Until the age of about ninety-five, our centenarian continued to 
drive ubout from place to place among her relatives and friends, and to 
meeting, many miles at a drive, alone with her horse and chaise. 
Many dwellers by the roadside well remember her as from year to year, 
for so many years, she continued her rounds, generally at stated periods, 
as on the recurrence of.the Quarterly Meetings at Concord, stopping 
here and there with some favorite friend, and thus making a periodical 
circuit of visits extending sometimes perhaps to several weeks at a time. 
It is not recollected or believed by her descendants that she ever, while 
she had the control of her horse and chaise, missed the attendance of 
but one quarterly meeting, though the place of meeting was fourteen 
miles from her home.” 

The two brothers who removed to ‘‘ the Carolinas ’’ were, fitfis;be- 
lieved, Nathan and Joseph Mendenhall. They were doubtless the 
progenitors of the family of that name, in North Carolina, of whom 
the late Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, a prominent man, was one. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SECOND MONTH 24, 1895. 


JESUS FORTELLS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 
AND THE PERSECUTION OF HIS DISCIPLES. 


GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all 
your adversaries shalk-not-be able to withstand or 
to gainsay.— Luke 21: 15. 
Scripture Readings : Matt 24: 1-14; Mark 13. 1-13; Luke 21: 5-19. 
HISTORICAL. 


The Temple standing on Mt. Morah at the time the 
incidents occurred which are narrated in our lesson, was 
known as Herod’s Temple. It was the third erected on 
or near the same spot, and if, as is conjectured, these 
walls were built on the foundations laid after the Return, 
according to the decree of Cyrus, by Zerubbabel, they 
were ‘‘ strongly laid.’’ This beipg the national place of 
worship for the Jews, Jesus frequently visited it. His 
mission was to the people. Here great multitudes were 
often found, and here many of his discourses were de- 
livered. 

This was the last time Jesus visited the Temple, and 
his heart must have been saddened when He remembered 
how its sacred precincts had been desecrated. 

It was but natural. that the feelings of the apostles 
should cling to this memorable spot, and we can ina 
measure understand why they called the attention . of 





Jesus to the massive stones and walls. The Temple and 
its enclosures had become their idol. It was the nation’s 
pride. This was to be humbled With all its massive 
walls and deep-laid foundations, it was but material, and 
when such stands in the way of embracing that which is 
eternal, it must be removed. 

Whether Jesus was gifted with a prophetic vision by 
which He could discern just how or when this should be 
it matters not. The system that would transform the 
house of God into a den of thieves contained within itself 
the elements of its own destruction. Wars and fightings 
are the outcome of lust and passion, and in less than forty 
years after this declaration was made by Jesus, it was 
literally fulfilled. The hordes of the Roman army, under 
Titus, bore down upon Jerusalem, and the magnificent 
Temple was destroyed, never to be rebuilt. 

The Apostles had been chosen to carry on the work 
begun by Jesus. Persecution and trial had been his portion 
and he warned them that they might expect the same. 
The Gospel was to be preached, however, to all nations, 
and the blessing was to them that should endure to the end. 


TEACHING. 


‘* Beware of false prophets’’ is a warning we have 
need to mind now, as much as did the Jews when it was 
first spoken. To draw men away from the right, design- 
ing men are to-day laying many schemes and plans that 
are covered with but a thin shield, which the mind, en- 
lightened by the spirit of truth, can easily penetrate, 
and be able to discern the selfishness and hypocrisy under- 
lying them. The acceptance of the Gospel in its sim- 
plicity sometimes brings censure and even persecution ; 
but peace is the reward of those who are faithful. The ex- 
perience of the early Friends verifies this. 

There is a deceiver under an assumed name that often 
makes inroads in society, even penetrating the sacred 
precincts of home, and history is not wanting in incidents 
where it has led to wars and bloodshed. It is cloaked 
under the title of ‘‘ religious controversy,’’ but more 
truthfully would be styled ‘‘ theological controversy.’’ 
Religion is not the basis of it, neither is it benefited by 
indulgence in it. It is an effort to establish the opinions 
of men, and the most strenuous exertions are made to 
maintain the tenets of some particular belief, thus leading 
to the performance of acts that are void of any religious 
feelings. 

Love is the only true ground of religion, and as it 
finds its centre in the human heart, hatred and selfish- 
ness must vanish. 





LESSON NOTES. 

‘There shall not be left here one stone upon an- 
other.’’ The disciples and first Christians must have 
taken especial pains to relate this prophecy wherever the 
gospel was preached, because of its early-known ful- 
filment. 

They seem to have understood that it was to be ac- 
complished at the same time that this present world was 
to come to an end. Jesus does not answer such an idea. 
He says : ‘‘ Take heed that no man lead you astray. 
Many shall come saying, I am the Christ 
the end is not immediately. Before all these 
things they shall lay hands on you. Settle it there- 
fore in your hearts not to meditate beforehand how to 
answer. I will give you.a mouth and wisdom. 

He that endureth to theend . . Shall be saved. 
In your patience ye shall win your souls. And this gos- 
pel of. the kingdom shall first be preached in the whole 
world for a testimony unto all the nations ; and then shall 
the end come.”’ 


but 
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In patience still do we win all that is best in life ang 
character. While patiently hoping for some desire 
blessing we are surprised to discover that before it comg 
we have gained a richer blessing still. For the wealth of 
trust and faith is better than the possession of anythi 
else we can desire. It is the sureness of our trust, the 
realization of the wisdom of the Divine Will that it works 
always for good—this it is that wins us our souls. Ty 
wait and see fulfilment still constantly deferred, yet never 
lose faith in the promise of Christ’s coming, as thoy 
early Christians seemed to do, must have given them, 
rare stability of character, a faith and trust not to be dis. 
turbed by any outward circumstances. ‘If we hop 
then do we with patience wait.’’ Let us hope with m. 
tience ; so shall our hope receive the more certain fulfil. 
ment. Pray with patience; so shall the looked-for 
answer be the surer. Work with patience ; so shall ou 
labors never be in vain. Rest with patience ; how rest. 
ful is that rest! Love with patience; hath not the 
Father done so to us? Endure with patience ; for the 
end, at the farthest, is yet near. 





A STATEMENT OF THE TEMPERANCE CASE. 
A paper prepared and read on Temperance Day, First month 2, 
1895, at Swarthmore First-day.School, by Alice W. Jackson. 
IN trying to arrange a temperance exercise, the thought 
came to me, Why do we, asa Friends’ First-day school, 
need to talk about Temperance? We all believe in it; 
we have all been taught why it is right. Our object, 
then, must be to learn how to help others, whose education 
may have been in an opposite direction, to see why itis 
best. To do this we must be armed with practical 
reasons, which appeal to every-day life and interests. 

With this thought in mind I have chosen four ques 
tions, and, as their answers, statements by men whoar 
authority, and whose views cannot be dismissed as mert 
theory. 

1. Do alcoholic liquors help us to work and to ét- 
dure fatigue ? 

This is what Livingstone, the great African explorer, 
says about it: 

‘¢T have acted on the principle of total abstinenc 
from all alcoholic liquors during more than twenty years 
My opinion is that the most severe labors and privatioms 
may be undergone without alcoholic stimulants.” __ 

Mr. Hanlin, a noted athlete, hassaid: ‘* In my opi 
ion, the best physical performances can be secured 
through absolute abstinence from the use of alcohol aid 
tobacco. This is my rule; and after three years’ cor 
stant practice at the oar, during which time I have rowed 
many notable match races, I find that I am better ablet 
contend in a great race than when I commenced. h 
fact, I believe that the use of liquors and tobacco hast 
very injurious effect upon the system of an athlete by im 
tating the vitals and consequently weakening the system. 

The following is the statement of Canon Farrar: | 

‘«« When the workmen in our foundries are doing the! 
heaviest tasks, they drink nothing but oatmeal wales 
When Captain Webb swam the Channel, and Westdt 
walked his thousand miles, and Adam Ayles, the Arett 
explorer, got nearest to the pole, they did it without# 
drop of stimulants.’’ j 

2. Does temperance help a man to succeed in busines? 

From Whitall, Tatum & Co., employing 1,50 wet 
in their glass factories at Millville, N. J. : 

‘¢ Prohibition is worth to us asa firm at least $100 
a year in the regularity of the men at their work.’ 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Companyl# 
published : 
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«¢ We want our men to be clear-headed. We ask of 
them to pursue such a course as will insure to them the 
confidence and respect of all good people in the com- 
munity. They cannot indulge in strong drink and do 
this. In the future, whenever it is known that an em- 
ployé of this division drinks intoxicating liquor, whether 
on duty or off duty, his instant dismissal from the ein- 
ploy of the company will follow.’’ 

Article 22 of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, reads as follows: 
‘«‘Any member found guilty of drunkenness shall be sus- 
pended for the first offense. A repetition shall be pun- 
ished by expulsion.’’ 

At the close of his administration Thomas Jefferson said: 

‘The habit of intemperance by men in office has 
caused more injury to the public, and more trouble to 
me than all other causes, and were I to commence my 
administration again, the first question I would ask con- 
cerning a candidate for office would be: ‘‘ Does he use 
ardent spirits ?’’ 

3. Are alcoholic liquors essential for preventing and 
curing diseases ? 

In 1832 the authorities of London showed their opin- 
ion by publishing this notice: ‘‘All spirit drinkers will 
be the first victims of the cholera.’’  — 

Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, writes: ‘‘ It is well known 
to the physicians of Mobile and New Orleans that the 
victims of yellow fever were chiefly those who drink 
freely.’’ 

This is the opinion of Dr. John Higginbottom, F. R. 
S.: ‘I have amply tried both ways. I gave alcohol in 
my practice for twenty years, and have now practiced 
without it for thirty years or more. My opinion is that 
acute disease is more readily cured without it, and chronic 
disease much more manageable.”’ 

4. Is intemperance one of the chief causes of crime ? 

This statement was signed by 2,000 physicians of 
Great Britain: ‘‘ We are of the opinion that a very large 
proportion of human misery, including poverty, disease, 
and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic liquors as 
a beverage.’’ 

Lord Chief Baron Kelly, of England, says: ‘‘ Two- 
thirds of the crimes which come before the courts of this 
country are occasioned chiefly by intemperance.’’ 

In 1874 this was published by the Grand Jury of 
Philadelphia: ‘‘A large proportion of the cases before 
us were for assault and battery, and in every instance 
these were the direct result of the improper use of in- 
toxicating drinks.’ 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, tells us: 
‘‘ Judges are weary with calling attention to drink as the 
principal cause of crime, but I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that if they would make England sober, they would 


_ Shut up nine-tenths of the prisons.’’ And Judge Allison, 


of Philadelphia, gives his testimony: ‘‘ There are few 
people who see the practical evil as we see it in the crimi- 
nal courts of this city. There is not one case in twenty 
where a man is tried for his life in which rum is not the 
direct or indirect cause of the murder.’’ 

This mass of testimony is strong! The important 
question is: Does our country show signs of agreement 
with it? A few instances of temperance advance within 
the past year seem to indicate that it does. 

Bishop Watterson, of Columbus, Ohio, has decided 
that no Catholic society existing within his diocese shall 

ve a liquor dealer among its officers, and that no new 

society shall have one among its members. This decision 

been sustained by Monsignor Satolli, papal ambassa- 

t to America, and its influence among our Catholic 
Population must be far-reaching. 





The Chicago and Alton Railread Co. has forbidden 
its employés the use of liquor when on duty, and if found 
in the habit of visiting saloons, they are discharged. 

The late International Typographical Union, held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, submitted to the local unions, for 
their adoption or rejection, the question of ‘‘ The State 
and National Destruction of the Liquor Traffic.’’ The 
vote of the New York Union, No. 6, the largest in that 
city, stood 1,049 in favor to 484 opposed ; and the vote 
of all the Unions in the country gives but 3,074 members 
opposed, while 5,633 are in favor of prohibition. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LECTURES ON BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 


J. ReEnDEL Harris, M. A., formerly Professor of Bible 
languages in Haverford College, and now Fellow of Clare 
College, and Lecturer on Paleography in the University 
of Cambridge, England, has spent the first month of the 
new year very acceptably at Haverford. 

The College has quite recently received a gift of 
$10,000, the income of which is to be used each year in 
procuring a course of lectures on Biblical subjects. Pro- 
fessor Harris’s advanced scholarship in this line, and his 
fruitful investigations in Eastern libraries, epecially in that 
of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, where he discovered the 
lost Apology of Aristides, combined with the warm 
affection in which he is held by Haverfordians, made it 
very appropriate that he should be chosen to give the first 
of these annual courses. 

The lectures, five in number, were delivered in Alumni 
Hall, on Fifth-day evenings, beginning First month 3d, 
and were as follows : 

1. ‘* The Influence of Homer upon the Early Christ- 
ian Church.’’ 

2. ‘* The New Syriac Gospels from Mt. Sinai.’’ 

3- ** The New Syriac Gospels from Mt. Sinai.’’ 

4. ‘* Methods of Research in Eastern Libaries.’’ 

. ‘Some Recently Recovered Early Christian Docu- 
ments.”’ 

With the exception of the first, they were accompanied 
by lantern illustrations of the grounds traveled over, to 
reach the various libraries and convents which he had 
visited, both when he was sent out by Haverford, five 
years ago, and also when sent by the University of Cam- 
bridge to look for all texts bearing on the Septuagint. 
The views shown of the palimpsest of the New Syriac 
Gospels give an idea of the difficulty of the task set be- 
fore the student, who attempts to read, not the curious 
and to most eyes unmeaning hieroglyphies on the surface, 
but the far more obscure original which is underneath. 
Vel’um being scarce in those days, it was a common 
practice when a new book was desired, to take one of 
these old and now priceless manuscripts, erase it as nearly 
as possible with a knife or pumice stone, and then write 
something wholly different. In this particular case too, 
the leaves were glued together, and great care had to be 
exercised in separating them. A very favorable account 
was given of the monks and custodians of these convent 
libraries, who, Professor Harris thinks, have been grossly 
misrepresented by many shallow tourists. He found 
them well informed in regard to the manuscripts in their 
care, and glad toaid an appreciative student in his search 
for lost treasure. L..¢::S. 


THINKING, not growth, makes manhood. Accustom 
yourself, therefore, to thinking. Set yourself to under- 


stand whatever you see or read. To join thinking with 
reading is one of the first maxims, and one of the easiest 
operations.—J/saac Zaylor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, 1895. 


THE WORK OF TO-DAY. 


‘* THROUGH our fathers’ wisdom and devotion we must 
become wiser and more devoted than they. Friends, we 
must rise to thoughts beyond our fathers, or we are not 
our fathers’ worthy children. Not todo in our days just 
what our fathers did long ago, but to live as truly up to 
our light as our fathers lived up to theirs—that is what it 
is to be worthy of our fathers.’’ 

This fearless expression of a valued minister not a 
Friend, and since removed to the life beyond, should 
awaken in the heart of every professing Friend the in- 
quiry, ‘‘Am I doing the right work for myself and 
my family, for my Society and fellow beings everywhere ?”’ 
It is not enough that we are born into the world and 
into'a place in it made for us by the faithfulness of our 
fathers and the early Friends! Each one must seek sal- 
vation for himself by examining into the condition where- 
in he now finds himself placed, and strive not merely to 
be worthy of it, but to bring fresh honorsto it. And do 
we not see an attempt at this in almost every centre of 
Friends, where investigation and study are now being 
pursued with such manifest interest? Not only are the 
history and principles of Friends undergoing examina- 
tion, but study of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the history of his disciples, and the prophets of older 
time still, is being greatly revived, all of which we doubt 
not will confirm many in a close adherence to Christian 
belief and our own simple faith. ‘Not, however, as copy- 
ists, but as followers, with a desire to promote the truth 
as it is revealed and needed to be manifested now. 

The new conditions of life that our modern civiliza- 
tion imposes, require fresh adaptations. Old temptations 
to be overcome present themselves in new places and new 
forms, so that as Friends we must continually rise to the 
new opportunities of presenting vital truths, keeping our- 
selves on a high plane of self-control over all human 
besetments that lead to evil practices. 

In the attention that has recently been directed by 
many writers, to our sorrowful separations, it has been 
clearly shown that these did not occur while we were vig- 
orously working to spread our Gospel, but after we had 
lapsed from outside activity into a too critical attitude 
regarding each other’s profession of religion. To avoid 
a renewal of such sad occurrences let us become increas- 
ingly active in work, not only for our own people but for 
the benefit of others as well. And by this we do not 





mean a mere ‘‘ creaturely activity,’’. but a’striving for 
that bread of Divine life that will nourish both the in- 











ward and the outward man,-being a combination of 
** faith and works.’’ This will operate to bind us together 
in greater unity in the essentials of true religion, and we 
will realize what a goodly inheritance is ours, and to 
keep it we must show by our own correct living and 
works of righteousness that we are worthy of it. Rest. 
ing too long upon the good name and works of others has 
revealed a state of impoverishment of Divine life in us, 
that we must overcome. And we must do the works of 
to-day for ‘‘ the everlasting principle remains that.no 
more authority or doctrinal correctness or spiritual im- 
pulse can last from generation to generation unimpaired, 
unless it incorporates itself insome recognized manifesta- 
tion, and yields to the crystallization which its essential 
life demands.’’ 








BIRTHS. 


SPEAKMAN.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Second month 4, 1895, 
to Willard A. and Sue H. Speakman, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOGUE—LAMBORN.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Mary H. Lamborn, near Yates Center, Kas., by Friends’ ceremony, on 
Seventh-day, Second month 2, 1895, Mary L. Walton and Thomas £, 
Hogue, of Webster city, Iowa. 


DEATHS. 

ASH.—At Media, Pa., Second month 5, 1895, Matthew Ash, in 
his 96th year. 

BRADWAY.—Near Greenwich, N. J., First month 24, 1895, 
Elizabeth W. Bradway, in her 68th year, and 

At the same place, First month 26, 1895, Sarah Bradway, in her 
86th year, both members of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

These dear ‘sisters and a brother, Edward, had always lived to- 
gether. The elder of the two having been an invalid for the last six 
years of her life, was watched over and cared for by the younger one, 
who was only absent from her two nights during the six years. Eliza- 
beth was sick with pneumonia but one week, and when it was 
found she could not recover, the shock was too much for the invalid, 
who became worse and lived only two days ; 

The funeral took place on the 28th of First month, when both 
were interred side by side in the same grave. 

They lived a long life together and in death they were not ported, 


CANBY.—At her residence, near Langhorne, Pa., on First month 
22, 1895, Anna P., daughter of the late Joseph Canby, in the 44th 
year of her age; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


COX.—At his home, Mountain View, Frederick Co., Md., the 
p'ace where he was born, William G. Cox, son of the late George and 
Sarah Roberts Cox ; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Not- 
tingham Quarter. He passed from earth on the morning of Ninth m 
24, 1894, to join those who had preceded him in the spirit life. : 

His life work, that of teaching, placed him in daily intercourse with 
those not of his own faith ; but such was the love he bore his Society, 
that he strictly adhered to its principles and gave to those under his care 
the benefit of the testimonies he believed to be true. For twenty-five 
years he was principal of Male Grammar School, No. 1, Baltimore, 
Md., and was most highly esteemed by pupils, teachers, and school 
officials. Four years previous to his passing away he resigned his pos- 
tion ; but the remembrance of what he had been to the school, in ad- 
dition to the years of confinement, which were known to have wreck 
his health, made it seem a clear duty to close the school on the day of 
his interment, as a just tribute to his memory, although the funeral was 
held fifty miles from Baltimore. :' 

A fall, injuring his spine, made him a helpless invalid for many 
months, until the angel of death came to relieve him from suffering, 
which was always borne patiently and uncomplainingly, giving to (how 
around a lesson of resignation to the Divine ordering. One his 
greatest pleasures was the perusal of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
to which he had subscribed for many years, and in whose columns 
always found so much to interest him, and keep him in touch with 
Society of Friends. ; 

His brothers, Dr. E. Gover Cox, and John R. Cox, of Baltimore, 
whose earnest endeavors to make the world better for their hav.ng bee 
in it, passed on to the other life within the last decade, leaving pf 
cious memories in many hearts of their noble efforts ; and as the writer 
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of this short memoir recalls the many virtues of the three brothers now 
reunited on the other shore, the ‘‘ well done, good and faithful ’’ is 
heard pronounced upon them, as they have entered into the joy of their 
Lord. 


FOERING.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of his uncle, Dr. 
Caleb S. Middleton, First month 30, 1895, in his 21st year, Robert 
Lippincott, son of John O. and Anna P. Foering, of Wynnewood, Pa., 
grandson of the late George E. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. 

NORMAN.—On Second month 5, 1895, Mary S. Norman; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

PENNYPACKER.—At Schuylkill, Pa., Second month 9g, 1895, 
Elijah J. Pennypacker, aged 36, son of the late Elijah F. Pennypacker ; 
a member of Radnor Monthly and Schuylkill Particular Meeting. 

PRICE. —At Philadelphia, Second month 11, 1895, Mary Evans, 
wife of Charles C. Price, and daughter of the late Morris J. and Eliza- 
beth H. Evans; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

STRAWBRIDGE.—At Germantown, Second month 4, 1895, 
Mary L., wife of Justus C. Strawbridge, and granddaughter of that 
well-known minister, the late Mary Lukens, of Chester Co., Pa. 

THOMSON.—At her home, 1236 Spring Garden street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Second month 2, 1895, M. Adeline Thomson in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


———_—_— 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

(Held at Waterford, Va., First month 21, 1895.) 
To-niGHT, while the elements rage and I am comfortably 
housed, my thoughts have gone out to those, of whom [ 
well know there are many, feeling the bitter blasts. I 
have silently desired that our Father’s protecting care 
might be over all his children and that he would bless 
the efforts of those who are trying to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate. Following this train of thought 
I have remembered with feelings of gratitude our late 
Quarterly Meeting, and thought that even at this late 
date a brief notice to your paper might be acceptable to 
some of its readers. 

We were favored with good weather and roads, which 
we cannot always look for in the winter season. 

Of the meeting for ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day afternoon, 1 am unable to speak, but the meetings 
on First- and Second-days were seasons long to be re- 
membered, I am assured, not alone by our Society mem- 
bers, but by others who mingled with us, I : believe with 
asincere desire to hear the Gospel from the immediate 
source of inspiration, and I, for one, could exclaim: 
“Blessed be God’s holy name, who sent his dedicated 
servants, among them our dear Canadian Friends, to 
minister to our various spiritual needs and cherish us by 
their loving presence.”’ 

On First-day the meeting had scarcely settled into 
quiet, many coming from a distance, when Jesse Hoge, 
in his loving manner, invited us to draw nearer together, 
to come up higher, that the heavenly oil might flow as it 
were, from vessel to vessel. He was followed by Isaac 
Wilson, who clearly and earnestly unfolded many Scrip- 
ture passages, and their relation to our individual experi- 
ence, inciting his hearers most feelingly to the ever- 
present ‘Christ for help and strength. The meeting 
closed under a feeling sense of the Father’s love. 

The First-day School Conference had arranged for a 
Union to be held at three o’clock, which made it some- 
what hurrying, but the occasion was ‘one of much inter- 
@t, delegates being present from each monthly meeting, 
4nd the exercises varied and instructive, especially a paper 
Prepared and read by Laura Smith, giving a fair insight 
into the philanthropic work of our Society. The day 


tlosed with a parlor meeting, held at the home of J. E. 
Walker, where quite a large company assembled. 

On Second-day there was a dampness that betokened 
fain, but the house was well filled with a quiet, attentive 


audience, and we were reminded, in a few earnest words 
from Lewis Gillingham that the Gospel was free to all. 
Phineas J. Nichols, I. W., and J. H., each gave us, in- 
deed, of the good things they had received.. We then 
entered upon the business of the Quarterly Meeting in 
joint session (which plan we have adopted in all our 
quarterly and monthly meetings). There was nothing 
out of the usual order, save the appointing of a joint 
committee looking forward to the establishment of a re- 
formatory school in the State of Virginia. Thus closed 
another annual gathering at this place, and it must have 
been the prayer of each heart that the far distant laborers 
who were with us would, on returning to their homes, 
hear the assuring words of “ well done.’’ 
M.F. S. 

Waterford, Va., Second month 8, 1895. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SCHCFIELD SCHOOL. 


AT a meeting held on Fourth-day, Second month 6, 
1895, under the care of New York Monthly Meeting’s Phil- 
anthropic Committee, the subject considered was ‘‘ The 
work of the Schofield School.’’ William T Rodenbach, 
for many years connected with this school, gave an :in- 
teresting and instructive paper, treating first in a general 
manner of the education of the Colored People in the 
South, and then of the special work done at the Schofield 
School. Of this institution he said : 

‘« It has been a success. for these reasons : 

‘* First. Its teachers have had faith in the ability of 
the negro. I donot believe it could .have succeeded if, 
for one moment in all these 26 years, there had been a 
wavering on this point. 

‘¢ Second. The Schofield School has recognized the 
co-ordinate importance of the education ofthe head, the 
heart,-the hand. It isa-grand combination, and if prop- 
erly carried out gives a full, a harmonious, a well-balanced 
development of the human being. In this particular I 
believe the Schofield is far ahead of many of our schools 
of the North. To be sure, the conditions are very 
different, but [ cannot help feeling that numerous schools 
throughout the North might pattern after the Schofield on 
this point. 

‘¢ Third. A strong and underlying principle never 
varied from has been, that we do not go into debt. 
When ‘the time comes, if it ever shall, that support is 
withdrawn from the Schofield School, and in order tolive 
it must go into debt, its doors will close. If it dies it will 
not be as a bankrupt. 

‘¢ One of the very great compensations which come. to 
one engaged in Southern educational work is the privilege 
of an insignt into and companionship with characters so 
benevolent, modest, and self-forgetful, that one’s very 
atmosphere is purer for their presence, and:one feels that 
in spite of the wild rush and greed for gain of which we 
have so much, the age of sainthood has not altogether 
passed away. It gives one renewed faith in human 
nature.”’ 

After the address samples of the work.done at Scho- 
field in the various departments wereshown. Bridlesand 
scissor cases made in the harness shop, a miniature turn- 
stile from the carpenter shop, a shoe made from pieces of 
old shoes, garments made by girls, and samples of printing 
were sent from Aiken, for this purpose. They showed 
very well the practical work done at the Schofield 
school. * * * 


The paper ‘presented by William Rodenbach, and the 
samples of work from the Schofield work, shops will*be 
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forwarded to any other meeting for the benefit of the 
Southern schools, upon application to Anna M. Jackson, 


Superintendent, 335 West 18 St. (or 50 Beekman St.) New 
York City. 


THE SCHOFIELD AND LAING SCHOOLS. 

In accordance with the suggestion made by the Executive 
Committee of the Philanthropic Union, several monthly 
meetings in different yearly meetings have sent money to 
me as Superintendent of the Union on ‘‘ Colored Peo- 
ple.’” This money has been sent to the Schofield and 
Laing schools, half to each. I desire hereby to acknowl- 
edge the following donations : 


Plainfield M. M. (Ohio), . “ear 
Fall Creek M. M. (Indiana), . . . . 70.00 
Rochester (Gen.) Executive Meeting, . 15.00 
Little Britain M. M. (Baltimore), . . 15.00 


The plan proposed by the Executive Committee is 
practically that presented to Friends by Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting of Indiana: that every meeting raise 
a sum equal to 20 cents for each member, for the benefit 
of the Schofield and Laing schools. Where it is possi- 
ble, of course, it is desirable that the sum contributed by 
the whole meeting exceed this average. Few meetings 
have yet reached this amount, though a few, one, I be- 
lieve, here reported, has exceeded it. 

No mention is made here of monthly meetings in 
New York Yearly Meeting, as the money sent by them to 
me is forwarded to the New York Treasurer, Samuel B. 
Haines. He reports each year to the yearly meeting. 
The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has also a treasurer to 
whom the quotas of Philadelphia Monthly Meetings 
should be sent. ANNA M. Jackson, Supt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE. 


KNowInc the deep anxiety ever felt by ‘‘ Friends’’ in 
the welfare and prosperity of the colored people of the 
South, and having been a resident of Tennessee several 
years, with therefore an opportunity to closely observe 
their status, I have for some time had it in mind to write 
up briefly for some Friends’ publication the result of my 
observation ; to the end that it may help to allay a pain- 
ful apprehension quite prevalent at the North (instigated 
through political influence and for political effect) that 
the late Freedmen of the South are still a down-trodden 
people, with poor prospects for the future. 

I am glad that I am able by a truthful report to assist 
in removing from the heart of philanthropists who may 
chance to see it this painful and very erroneous impression. 

I was reared by Quaker parentage, my mother being 
‘‘an accepted minister’’ in the denomination, and in- 
herited from them an abhorrence of slavery, and how- 
ever I may have strayed on theological lines, I have a 
record of earnest and practical hostility to slavery prior 
to, during, and subsequent to the war, of which I am 
not ashamed. I mention this only that the readers of 
this article may be the more likely to credit my statements. 

The coming to me yesterday, through a brother 
{Robert Fell, of Bloomington, Ill.), of a number of 
your neat, plain, and Friendlike journals, has brought the 
matter again before my mind; and. so I sit down to write 
a few lines, in the hope it may help to dispel painful im- 
pressions that largely exist with the Religious Society 
that has ever deen the true friend of the colored man. 

I reside within a stone’s throw of a very large three- 
story brick school-house, used entirely by colored people. 
About 400 daily attend here for about two-thirds. of the 
year, having thoroughly educated teachers of their own 





color, graduates, I think, mainly of the Fisk University, 
located here, and which will compare well with the best 
educational institutions in the United States. The col. 
ored people of Nashville are well supplied with not only 
good but excellent schools, excellently equipped, not only 
with finely educated teachers, but with all the libraries 
and appurtenances that attach to first-class schools. 

As I see daily the well dressed, neat appearing, intel. 
ligent-looking, and polite scholars filing by, satchels in 
hand, well filled with neat looking books, and notice the 
great interest they manifest, by promptness and courteous 
treatment, not only of strangers, but of one another, | 
say to myself: ‘‘ How I wish our good, philanthropic 
friends North could also gaze on the sight.’’ 

The Tennessee Legislature immediately after the war 
showed not only great philanthropy, but keen discern. 
ment of the conditions to secure peace and prosperity to 
all her citizens (including her late slaves) by devising a 
fair system cf education, taxing heavily her property- 
holders, mainly the late slave-holders, for the education of 
the late slaves. I have given you a brief picture of the 
result. When | reflect that in so short a time a rude, 
ignorant, degraded, and superstitious people have been 
transformed into an intelligent, neat, and even enter- 
prising people, Iam amazed. Were still living in good 
old Pennsylvania or anywhere but in the very theatre of 
the revolution, I could not believe it. 

Respectfully, V. FEL, M. D. 

62 Ramsey St., Nashville, Tenn. 


GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Harper’s Young People. 


I am not one of those people who fancy it a dreadful 
thing for boys and girls to be friends. Why should there 
be any question on the matter? I am sorry when! 
notice, as I do once in a while, a tendency on the part 
of a girl to blush and simper and look conscious wheo 
boys are around. This is very silly, indeed, and no sensi- 
ble girl does it. Boys and girls should be comrades, and 
should meet and know each other in a simple, natural 
fashion, as brothers and sisters do. Now that winter is 
here, with its chances for out-door sport—skating, sleigh- 
ing, tobogganing, and whatever else winter brings in its 
train, the young people of a neighborhood ought to have 
many delightful outings in common. And if, as is often 
the case, the sons and daughters of certain families are 
school together, side by side in recitations, there is all 
the more chance for their having fun when school is over. 
Jack is apt to be polite to Jill if she has helped him out 
in his arithmetic. Do you remember Whittier’s pretty 
stanzas about the school-house and the little scenes here 
calls ?— 
‘« I’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
I hate to go above you.’’ 

Never, dear girls, indulge in anything which has at 
air of mystery in your dealings with boy friends. Ltt 
the walks and talks and drives be open and under the ey¢ 
of your older friends, and you will find that the breezy, 
bright companionship of a clever boy will be a thing 
worth having. 

Sisters should look out for their brothers in countles 
little ways. A sister can make home so pleasant 
cheery that her brother will prefer it of an evening @ 
any other place. She may take pride in having he 
brother’s escort when she goes about, and even if she 
does not particularly care to go somewhere when he pre 
poses it for amusement, she will oblige him if she is the 
loving and unselfish sister I have in mind, and 
her own inclination to keep him company. 
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For Friends’ Inte ligencer and Journal. 
A SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE. 
IV. 
VENICE. 

{n hurried traveling, one’s impressions of a place are too 
apt to be colored by the kind of associations one has, 
and I regret to say that a very unsatisfactory hotel at 
Veroia and a night spent in fighting and finally yielding 
to the fiercest mosquitoes we had ever seen, gave us only 
a great desire to get away to more congenial surround- 
ings. The old town, we had time to see, however, is 
most beautifully situated on the Adige, which runs almost 
as swiftly and is almost as clear as the Rhone. The city 
looks as if it might be a town of twenty or thirty thous- 
and people, whereas it really counts a population of 
seventy thousand. The few travelers who stop are apt to 
stay over for one train only, in order to see the amphi- 
theatre, dating from go A. D., and in much better pre- 
servation than the Coliseum, though not so much restored. 
A drive about the town shows one the tombs of the 
Scaligers, those magnificent resting-places prepared for 
themselves by a family which held the presidency of the 
Veronese republic for over a century; the house of 
Juliet, destitute of balcony below the fourth floor, and 
requiring much stretch of the imagination to enable one 
to call up the balcony-scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ ; 
the tomb of Juliet, which is of no authenticity whatever ; 
and one of the gates, built by the Emperor Galienus in 
the third century. When one has seen these, and per- 
haps entered the Cathedral to see a Titian which is kept 
there, one has seen the sights of Verona, but its curious 
streets and still more curious people might afford amuse- 
ment for a much longer period. 

From Verona to Venice is a matter of four or five 
hours’ journey, over flat and rather uninteresting country 
toward the last, though the distant mountains are in sight 
part of the way, and Lake Garda, with its encircling 
hills, where the battle of Solferino was fought, is almost 
as blue and ethereal a sight as Lake Como. All along 
this route battles were fought in the war of Italian inde- 
pendence. : 

No matter how often one has seen Venice, I think 
this approach to, it must give one always the same thrill 
of expectation, as if a curtain were about to be with- 
drawn from before some wonderful sight. As the train 
crosses the two-miles bridge that spans the lagoon, first 
one tower and then another rises above the level of the 
water, as if the city were at that moment being born 
from the waves. 

I have written of a previous visit to Venice, and shall 
therefore this time not repeat the account of our visits to 
the usual sights, but will speak of those things as yet 
unseen, which our longer stay this time enabled us to see 


_ and enjoy. We were domiciled in the Casa Petrarca, 


the house given to Petrach by the city, in the fourteenth 
century, an old palace situated cn the Riva, facing the 
lagoon and the island and church of San Giorgio Mag- 
glore. To the right, about three blocks away, were St. 
Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, within easy walk. The 
Grand Canal, with Santa Maria della Salute at its mouth, 
was also to our right, and the Giudecca stretched to the 
right of San Giorgio; while on our left we had the ex- 
tent of the Riva, the Public Gardens, and the Lido. 

we been confined to the house during our entire 
stay we should still, from our balcony, have seen the 
Most beautiful of Venetian views and many of the most 
teresting features of the life of the people. The Riva, 
Or quay, next to the Piazza, is the great promenade of 
the city. Rich arid poor, native and stranger, some time 





during the day, pass along the Riva. The little steamers 
ply to and fro, going to the Lido or through the Grand 
Canal; the gondolas, impelled by the apparently easy 
push of the gondolier on his oar, insinuate themselves 
between the other vessels and make their way gracefully 
out into the lagoon; the fishing-boats, lowering their 
brilliant sails, come to anchor opposite the balcony ; the 
vegetable and fruit-boats, their shining, many-colored 
freight arranged picturesquely in the bows, seem to give 
pleasure to the boatmen themselves as they contemplate 
the load ; and the great steamers enter and anchor in the 
harbor and lie at rest as if they too were »9vercome by 
the fascination of the sight. Our little balcony was. like 
a box at the theatre, and the small dramas of every-day 
life were continually going on before our eyes. The 
Venetians gesticulate almost as much as the Neopolitans, 
and their dialect is altnost incomprehensible to other 
Italians. The effects of the Austrian domination still 
show in the language, the wares, the customs, and in the 
people themselves, many of whom have Austrian blood. 
This time we have leisure to visit the churches, at 
least those containing famous pictures, and so we saw the 
little church of San Giorgio, with the history of the 
Saint painted on its walls by Carpaccio; Santa Maria 
Formosa, where the beautiful picture of St. Barbara looks 
out from one of the chapels ; the Scuola of San Rocco, 
containing Tintoretto’s great crucifixion; Santa Maria 
dell’ Orto, with its lovely Presentation of the Virgin by 
Tintoretto ; and San Giorgio Maggiore, in whose little 
chapel was an entombment by the same painter which 
cannot be described, but must be seen and felt to realize 
the genius which imagined and painted it. The room is 
not very light and the painting itself is dark. It is not 
the conventional Entombment, in which one can pick 
out by the conventional signs the various apostles and 
saints, with irrelevant monks and cardinals looking on 
from the corners of the canvas,—it is simply a group of 
three or four men and women, sadly laying away the body 
of their dearest friend. Every attitude is full of tenderness 
for the poor body, every face full of personal grief,—and 
as one sits looking on, a stillness and solemnity seems to 
spread from the picture into the room, as if the scene 
were actually before one. Hare, in his ‘‘ Walks in 
Venice,’’ calls it simply ‘‘ that wonderful picture,’’ and 
when all is said and done, that is its best characterization. 
From our balcony we had -the sunsets, and the pearl- 
gray mornings, the lifting mists, and the falling night 
with its many lights, earthly and heavenly ; the moon- 
light evenings, when the grand canal was full of gondolas, 
and some, with lighted Chinese lanterns, contained 
groups of singers who stopped and sang before the hotels, 
the other gondolas crowding about to listen and applaud. 
There were the evenings when two bands played, one in 
the piazza and one in the piazzetta, and the whole city 
seemed to be promenading, or eating ices and listening. 
The facade of St. Mark’s, visible from the many lamps in 
the square, looked almost more beautiful than by day, 
and the great campanile, able to look out over land and 
sea from its commanding height, seemed a protecting 
sentinel of the thoughtless creatures making merry at its 
feet. -A search for the pigeons that fill the square all day 
long resulted in the discovery of rows upon rows of them 
asleep along the tops of the great doors of the church 
and over the windows and cornice of the royal palace. 
A stone basin tothe north of the church is kept filled 
with water for use of these privileged: pets, who may be 
seen there at almost any hour, drinking or bathing. 
Several excursions to neighboring islands and to the 
Lido were among the unforgettable things of this visit, 
notably one to the Armenian Convent of San Lazzaro, 
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its size bounded only:by the size of the island, which is | voyage home in full view of the sunset. There were 


bordered by the convent walls. The bearded brothers 
are quite used to being visited by sight-seers, and have 
two registers of visitors, one for the ordinary guest and 
one for crowned heads and rulers. The library, with its 
oriental illuminated manuscripts and old books in un- 
known languages, is very attractive, but the cloisters, 
with the enclosed garden full of aromatic bushes and 
vines, are still more so. The convent has several print- 
ing-presses, which are kept busy printing Armenian 
literature and translations of it into various languages, 
as this is the seat of their propaganda in Europe. In the 
refectory there were some paintings to be seen, but the 
room itself interested us more, with its little balcony- 
seat up near the ceiling for the brother whose duty it is 
to read aloud during meals, conversation being forbidden. 

As we caine away, stooping under a great tree of ripe 
pomegranates to get into the gondola, and looking back 
at the peaceful, secluded little island set upon the quiet 
waters, bounded by the sunrise and sunset, we wondered 
what it must be like when storms raged and the lagoon 
became an angry sea, as it sometimes does,—if the good 
monks were ever afraid for the security of their enclosing 
walls. On our return we passed the island-asylum for 
men of deranged minds, and, it being the recreation 
hour, heard their clamorous voices from the gardens and 
orchards within the walls. There is aschool of agricul- 
ture connected with the asylum, and out of door employ- 
ment is thus furnished to those able to follow it. ‘ 

Another memorable day was’ the one spent on the 
trip to and from Chioggia, the little fishing town at one 
end of the lagoon. . Setting out about half past ten in the 
morning, on a sunny, warm day, though not without 
clouds, we enjoyed every moment of the sail among the 
islands of the lagoon, stopping at the little villages along 
the didi to take on or put off passengers, and catching 
tantalizing glimpses of the life of the fisher-folk.. At 
two points along the way there are openings in the /idi, 
where the ocean comes into the lagoon, and at these 
points one is apt to feel the ocean-swell; elsewhere the 
water is quite smooth. Chioggia-itself is on an island, 
and has two broad streets, each with ‘its canal in the 
centre. It is the home of fishermen and the point of de- 
parture for most of the bright colored sais that one sees, 
not only in pictures but in reality. One of the delights 
of the sail is the meeting with these boats, each adorned 
with the colors and designs most pleasing to its owner. 
Our ‘first thought after the journey, was of luncheon, 
and we'repaired to the Hotel of the Moon, where we 
were regaled with maccaroni and coffee. Three hungry 
dogs stood by, waiting for crumbs, and two bands of vil- 
lagers played ‘native airs for our delectation while we ate. 
Others of the’ villagers gazed hungrily into the windows. 
I do not think Dives can have a pleasant time in Italy, 
for ‘thinking of Lazarus on the door-step. The people 
seem always hungry, and I have seen children eagerly 
dividing the rinds of fruit that had been thrown on the 
Riva as if it were the greatest delicacy. : There isso much 
color in Chioggia, and the women, especially, are so fine- 
looking that it is a’ favorite resort of ‘artists ; but it is not 
in the least spoiled by its popularity, so far as we could 
see. Unconsciousness is the great charm of'the Italians, 
and the lower people, at least, do not seem to lose it. The 
dialect of Chioggia is quite different from that of Venice, 
and many of the customs of the place are unlike. Hare 
says that Ariosto is still read aloud in the public street of 
the village, in the summer evenings, by a professional 
reader. 

At half-past three we re-embarked, sorry to leave the 
sunny, brilliant, little town}: but ‘anticipating ‘a ‘fine 





heavy clouds and the effects on shore, sky, and water 
were indescribably beautiful. And indeed, unless one 
takes pleasure in such things,—and there are people who 
are indifferent to them,—a visit to Venice would lose 
half its charms. We saw the city in an unusual aspect 
toward the end of our stay, when the rain poured down 
for ‘three days almost steadily. There were great waves 
in the lagoon, no boats were stirring, and the water rose 
within three inches of the piazzetta. Last year, at one 
time, the piazza was overflowed, and boats went about in 
the square at St. Mark’s. This year, the gondoliers 
either housed their boats or, if they happened to have. put 
up the covered tops, took refuge with their pipes in the 
rather limited shelter thus offered and passed their time 
in dolce far niente until the storm ceased. 

‘I think no one ever leaves Venice without a long look 
backward, no matter how long his stay has been, won- 
dering if he shall ever see it again. Fortunately there 
is a point in every journey where we begin to look forward. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 

First month 16, 1895. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A WEEK IN FLORIDA. 


Ir was our fortune to cross the Florida border witha 
limited supply of money and time, and an unlimited 
desire to see the beauties of the State. We stumbled 
upon a route in unison with all three considerations—~a 
path of roses and Spanish moss. 

On a January morning the S..F. & W. railroad car- 
ried us into Jacksonville. While waiting a few minutes 
for the train to take us on to St. Augustine, we mounted 
the long bridge which spans the several:railroads center- 
ing here, and to the eastward saw the mighty St. John’s 
as it sweeps around the old portion of the town on its 
way to the ocean. Parallel with the river and elose by 
is Bay street, the business thoroughfare of Jacksonville, 
and a few blocks in the rear stands the Windsor and the 
St. James hotels. To the west of the railroad lies Brook- 
lyn, the finest residence section of the city, and across 
the St. John’s at this point is the bridge Mr. Flagler has 
built to facilitate travel over to St. Augustine. Soon we 
were crossing ‘it and journeying once again over the 
sandy, marshy, floral State. 

The train-rides from one objective -point to another 
in Florida are monotonous. For the most part the ground 
is flat, and the long-needled pine usurps the: soil where 
we wish for tropical vegetation. On this. run over to St. 
Augustine, however, we passed one wood after another of 
leafless trees supporting abundance of the Spanish | moss, 
all gray togéther, but relieved by the evergreen palmetto, 
which is here a shrub occasionally rising to the height and 
dignity ofa tree. It was a beautiful day, and we enjoyed the 
play of light and shadow on the pines,so dark at the 
focusing point ofthe ‘needles, so bright at their tips. 
The moss‘is seldom seen upon them. Evidently it has 
an aversion to the stately pines, although it is supported — 
by no drop of the sap of the tree:on which it grows, but 
derives its food sulely from the life-giving air. 

Arrived at the steel rail portal of:our second oldest 
eity, we took the coach-and:four of the. Ponce de Levon, 
and were driven rapidly along the asphalt road, past beds 
of tropical plants, past the classic villa of Mr. Flagler, 
to that grand pile of coguina,:renowned as the finest of 
hotels. Its grounds seem small, but when: we remember 
that weare in acity, and that just so much of the old Span- 
ish town had to be sacrificed to make’room for all this mod- 
ern luxury, we are‘almost sorry it-occupies so large a space 
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The magnificent proportions and thesimplicity of outline 
make the Ponce de Leon so grand. Its architect was an ar- 
tist as well. A less able one would have failed to preserve the 
rotunda open to the roof, and to extend the dining-room 
the width of the house, so giving a beautiful view from 
the opposite windows. Was it the thought that this hotel 
isof the Spanish order of architecture, in a town settled 
by Spaniards, that influenced the selection of the paint- 
ings in the parlors? Probably not, although several 
evince Oriental spirit ; but certainly it was the eternal 
fitness of things that led to the decoration of dining-room 
and rotunda with heraldic coats. . 

St. George street is quaint and interesting. It is 
about twenty feet wide, paved with cypress blocks with- 
out distinction of sidewalk and roadway, and bordered 
by the little houses of the original settlers. Many a light 
foot has stepped through those low door-ways, and many 
a dark eye has shot glances down from the balconies pro- 
jecting over the street, from the second stories. 

The curio stores along this old Spanish street display 
the ever-present souvenir spoon. What so appropriate a 
design for them as the Old City Gate? There they stand 
at the head of St. George street, with their little remnant 
of wall. Only one carriage can pass through them at a 
time, and it must not be driven faster than a walk. The 
square, stiff, dark posts frown upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury tourist ; but the gate-keeper is no longer in his nar- 
row quarters to challenge all who enter. Were he there 
to demand, ‘‘Who comes?’’ we would answer: 
«« Friends, drawn hither by your balmy air, your palatial 
inns, and, more than all, by the associations clustering 
about your town, which bows its hoary head to Santa Fé 
as the only one older than itself in all these United 
States.”’ 

Just beyond the old city boundary are the Hotel 
of San Marco, and the grounds of Fort Marion, formerly 
the Spanish Castle of San Marco. We passed over its 
dry moat, and spoke of drawbridge and portcullis, and 
walked through to the central court, upon which the 
yarious vaulted apartments open. One was the court- 
room. On its walls is a pencil-picture of troops in a 
defile, said to- be the drawing of imprisoned Indians, 
and its one barred window furnished two chiefs their 
means of escape. Osceola, who was confined there with 
them, remained a prisoner, and was afterward transferred 
to Fort Moultrie, where he died. When we were shown 
the vault used as the church, we realized that this fort 
was once the home of man where he lived, worshiped, aye, 
and suffered, for just at the angle of the court are the 
dungeons in which we heard of the chained skeletons, 
the mute quicksand beneath, and the rack. To enter 
these inner and dark apartments we passed through the 
one where milder offenders were chained before crosses 
in the wall. What a delightful contrast to these horrors 
is the top of the fort behind the parapet, where we 
roamed around in the sunlight, climbed the turrets, and 
looked out over St. Anastasia Inlet and Island to the 
white-capped billows of the Atlantic ! 

The Sea Wall runs along the entire front of the city, 
down to the barracks. We chanced to be there when the 
sunset gun was fired and the flag hauled down. The old 
Slave Market having been burned, a reproduction stands 
in.its place, and sadly enough suggests the pitiful parting 
of mother and child, and the hard hearts that heard un- 
heeding their cries. 

We bade good-bye to this most interesting old, new 
town, and returned to Jacksonville. After a visit to 
what was once the Subtropical Exposition, a walk about 
town, and a ride on the mule car, we left next day for 
Green Cove Springs. It is thirty miles farther up the St. 








John’s, and a most beautiful place. Some years ago Mr. 
Borden cleared ‘away the underbrush along the river, and 
established a park, giving it his daughter’s name. How 
wonderfully fascinating is St. David’s Path that leads 
through it:from Green Cove to Magnolia, on the brink 
of the high bank of the St. John’s! It is shaded by live 
oaks and magnolias, and skirted by the palmetto. On 
one side is the noble river, here five or six miles wide ; 
and on the other, the grand old trees festooned with long, 
long sweeps of the gray moss. We compared the walk 
with that along the cliff at Newport, Rhode Island, and 
what wonder that the premium was awarded to Nature in 
her grandeur rather than to Art in her excellence! It 
would be a vandal indeed who would disobey the placarded 
requests to— 
“Please enjoy 

But not destroy 

Little Marian Borden’s Park.’ 

Green Cove Springs is nu misnomer. Green, beauti- 
fully green it ever is, with its live oaks, magnolias, and 
palmettoes. Just above the town the St. John’s indents 
the shore in a typical cove. The spring in its own little 
park is ciear, and deep, and strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. Its water has a temperature of 78°, and is 
beneficial in nervous affections. A rumor has reached us 
that this is the Fountain of Eternal Youth, sought for by 
Ponce de Leon. * * * 

(Conclusion next Week.) 


€@vucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTeEs.—The election of officers for the 
second half of the year, has resulted in the senior class as follows: 
President, Howard White, Jr. ; Vice-President, Alfred Pfahler ; Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth M. Bailey; Treasurer, Joseph Lippincott; Poetess, 
Anna R. H. Harrison; Historian, Mary B. Hollingshead ; Prophetess, 
Emma S. Hutchinson; Ivy Poet, Albert Yarnall; Commencement 
speakers, Helen B. Smith and Howard White, Jr. 

Hjalmer Hjorth Boyeson, of Columbia College lectured before the 
college, Second month 8,on Victor Hugo with personal reminiscences. 
This was the last and probably best appreciated lecture of the excel- 
lent course offered by the college this year, although the severe storm 
made the attendance of those outside the college very small. 

Dean Bond visited Plainfield on the 5th of this month where she 
read a paper on “ The Youth of Some Eminent Americans,” in the 
Friends’ meeting-house. 








University Lectures ON BIBLE StuDy.—The University of 
Pennsylvania announces a course of lectures and recitations to be given 
throughout the remainder of the college year, at 10 a. m., on Seventh- 
day mornings, by Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, who is Instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University, and well known as one of the staff of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society. Anyone interested may register ; the fee is 
five dollars. The first lecture will be given to-day (16th inst.). 





KINDERGARTENS AND PusBLic SCHOOLS. —The Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature is considering a bill which authorizes school directors and con- 
trollers to maintain free kindergartens for children under six years of 
age. The experience with these schools in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and elsewhere, has shown them to be of the utmost value, and it 
is to be hoped that the authorization will soon be made. We may 
note in this connection a warning given bya German student of children, 
who believes that the use of the eyes for some of the work common in 
the kindergarten course is likely to be injurious to the sight of children 
between the ages of 3 and 6 years. He cites especially the pricking of 
minute devices with pins and the weaving of colored straws. 





ELEMENTARY Optics.—Prof. Skidmore, in a recent lecture before 
the Philadelphia Normal school students, said that before any scientific 
rogress can be made in the study of light, there must be a more correct 
interpretation of the commonest facts of vision than is usual. A candle, 
a piece of clear glass, a piece of looking glass, a square bottle, a small 
lens, in addition to the common accessories of any teacher’s desk, are 
ample materials for a series of brief lessons that are much needed to 
employ and correct the thoughts of children about this most important 
of all operations, vision. With such materials it can be shown that 
vision is caused by light which goes, it matters not how, from the object 
to the eye ; that objects may appear magnificent, diminished or distorted 
by refraction and reflection of light ; that it is possible to ‘‘see round a 
corner’’ with a looking-glass, etc., etc. 
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“ OrTHODOX” FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—It is the 
custom of the educational institutions of the ‘‘ Orthodox” body of 
Friends to hold a conference every five years to promote the cause of 
education among that body. The first of these was held in 1877. A 
very full report of the conference held recently at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
has been published as a supplement to Zhe American Friend. 

About a dozen interesting papers, were read, some of which con- 
tain suggestions of value to all interested in educational work. An 
address to yearly meetings was drawn up urging upon them the need 
of supporting the schools and academies within their limits, financially 
and morally. It says: “ It is our earnest conviction that the efficiency 
and perpetuity of our church organization depend upon the full equip- 
ment and spiritual life of our institutions of higher education.” 

The report on the educational work carried on by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting shows that that body, during the past five years, has 
appropriated for primary schools $9,000; to Westtown Boarding 
School $342,713; to Moorestown $7,700; to Bryn Mawr College, 
$42,631; and to Haverford College $129,842—a total of $531,886. 
Of the item to Westtown, $330,000 was for building purposes. 

President Sharpless, of Haverford College, referred to the report 
of the “Committee of Ten” (of the National Education Association ) 
on secondary school studies as ‘‘the most valuable paper of the kind 
ever published in America.’’ ‘‘ There are a number of practical sug- 
gestions in that paper,” he continued, ‘‘ which are deserving of general 
attention. Dr. Rhoads has referred to some of them,—the abolition 
of the unnecessary arithmetic drill we have been accustomed to in our 
schools, and the abolition of text-book science and the substitution of 
laboratory work instead, and the teaching of English in the schools, 
so that no bad English should be allowed in any part of the work, 
whether in spoken recitations or in papers that may have been pre- 
pared. And perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole report is, 
that while it is not intended to be absolutely binding on any school, it 
gives a sample program from which one can cull a satisfactory pro- 
gram for any school.’’ 

The Executive Committee of the Conference recommended ‘to 
send to each of the academies and secondary schools a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee of Ten, with a paper explaining its scope and 
purpose, and calling their attention to the desirability of working in 
connection with other secondary schools in close relation to the college 
for which they prepare students.” 

The next General Conference will meet at Providence, R. I., in 


1899. 


GEORGE ScHOoL NoTEs.—On First month 7, in the absence of 
J. Russell Hayes, the lecturer engaged for that evening, Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes gave a lecture on Astronomy, accompanied by stereopticon 
views. The entertainment was much enjoyed by the pupils as well as 
by the many visitors that were present. 

The Whittier Literary Society held its monthly meeting on the 
evening of Second month 3. Aninteresting program was well prepared. 

A fine crayon portrait of Deborah Wharton has lately been hung 
in the reception room. 

On Sixth-day_ afternoon, First month 8, J. Stanley delivered at the 
school a most interesting lecture on “ Japan and Her People.” Ashe 
has spent ten years in the Far East, he has thus had a fine chance to 
study all phases and conditions of life in China and Japan. 

On Seventh-day, the oth inst., after the storm, over thirty of the 
boys shoveled snow from the railroad track in a cut just below the 
school. The shortest time any one worked was three hours, and the 
longest six hours; they were paid, however, fifty cents an hour. 

The Young Friends’ Association was held on the evening of the 
oth. Among the subjects presented were an essay by Marianna 
Rogers, “ How First-day Should be Spent,” which brought out a 
lively discussion, in regard to studying on that day, etc., and an essay 
by Belle Vansant, on ‘‘ The New Discipline.” 








TreEE-LeaF CHARTS.—We have received from our friend Grace 
Anna Lewis, of Media, Pa., a specimen of her “ Leaf Charts,’’ which 
contains “ levytype’’ reproductions of the author's life-size drawings 
of the leaves of ten species of oaks, together with their acorns. Four 
separate cuts are given of the leaves and acorns of the black oak 
( Quercus tinctoria), illustrating different stages of leaf growth. The 
author prepares these charts with the object of familiarizing the public 
more closely with the most valuable deciduous shade, nut, and timber 
trees, whether native or foreign, adapted to the Northern and Middle 
Atlantic States. Trees of the different families will be illustrated in 
the series ‘‘ until all most worthy of planting are so accurately exhibi- 
ted that the best possible aid will be afforded in the identification of 
species and their varieties.’’» The author says that hitherto the great 
cost of illustrated works on trees has practically prevented the general 
public from obtaining reliable knowledge of choice species suitable for 
planting for either economic or ornamental purposes. We think with 
the author that the charts will be especially serviceable to teachers of 
forestry in schools. If the leaf-charts prove of service in public and 


other schools, as we have no doubt they will, the author will follow 
with a series on ‘‘ wild flowers,” and later with other series devoted to 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. These subjects with her have 
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been a life-long study, and, judging from the sample before us, the 
charts will embody the fruit of much careful study and close observa 
tion. (50cents. ‘Tobe had of the author or at book stores.) 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEwTowNn, Pa.—(Report from the Enterprise.) The Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at Edward Taylor’s on Fourth-day evening (6th inst. ). 
The attendance was larger than at any previous meeting this winter, 
The regular officers were in their places. The delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference of Friends’ Associations held in Race Street meeting- 
house, Phila.,on the 26th of First month, Thomas W. Stapler and La- 
vinia C. Blackfan, presented reports of the proceedings of that body, 
one of the reports being written and the other verbal. William T, 
Wright, representing the Hjstory Committee, read two articles on the 
Aiken School, in South Carolina, one of them written by Benjamin 
Hance, of Pullman, Ill., and the other by Emily C. Lukens, of Chi- 
cago. Elizabeth G. Stapler, also, on behalf of the History Committee, 
read an excellent article on ‘‘ What shall we do with our Inherited 
Birthright?’’ Many expressions of approval and unity were given 
when the reader had finished. To Leslie Griscom had been assigned 
this question : ‘‘ Is it advisable for the Association to take up Addi- 
tional Philanthropic Work ?”” His answer, given verbally, was in the 
negative. A reading was next given by Evelyn R. Doan. Her sub. 
ject was the importance of care in selecting our reading matter. 

On behalf of the Discipline Committee a paper was read by Isaac 
Eyre in continuation of his previous articles, comparing the new with 
the old discipline. The subjects treated of in this paper were, the 
poor, priests’ wages or hireling ministry, queries, particular advices, 
queries for ministers and elders, resignations, secret societies, schools, 
Scriptures, and stock. 

The following officers were elected to serve for one year : President, 
Thomas W. Stapler; Vice-Presidents, Willis G. Worstall and Louis 
R. Kenderdine ; Secretary, Rachel Taylor; Treasurer, Anna Worth. 
ington ; Executive Committee, Abbie K. Rice, Sarah J. Reeder, Rob- 
ert Kenderdine, Lavinia T. Brown, and Wesley Haldeman. To 
resent the Association on the Executive Committee of the General 
Conference, Thomas W. Staplerand Livinia C. Blackfan were named. 
The next meeting is to be held at the home of Ella J. Burroughs, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 6th of Third month. The evening will be 
devoted to the consideration of the life and character of Elias Hicks. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its regu- 
lar meeting, First month 28th, with a good attendance. The dele- 
gates from the General Conference held in Philadelphia, First month 
26, gave a very interesting report of that meeting. As delegates from 
each association were requested to present the names of two members 
of their Association to act as representatives in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the permanent organization, William Walton and Dr. Laura 
H. Satterthwaite were named to serve in that capacity. The Literary 
Committee reported a paper ‘‘ On the Life of Hannah Barnard and the 
Cause of her Suspension from the Ministry.’’ This was read by Carrie 
S. Bamford. The Discipline Committee assigned the question, ‘ Is the 
Government by Unity an Advantage or Disadvantage to the Society?” 
to Phebe H. Tomlinson, who answered it very ably in a well-written 
paper, to the effect that government by unity was much the better 
way. A paper of unusual merit, read at Chappaqua, on “ Social 
Purity,’’ by Laura H. Satterthwaite, was considered well worthy of 
repetition. The reading of each paper was followed by a general dis- 
cussion in which many good thoughts were advanced. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned to meet Second month 25th. 

M. W. F. Moon, Secretary. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WE are pleased to note the awakening of interest in the birds of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey as indicated by the publication of a new 
book on ‘‘ The Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” by 
Witmer Stone, who has charge of the ornithological collections at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

This volume contains the results of the observations made since 
1899 by the members of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, 
which was organized in that year. The Club began with seven ob- 
servers, at Wynnewood, Tinicum Island, Olney, Swarthmore, Chester, 
and Germantown in Pennsylvania, and at Haddonfield, N. J. Cot 
stant field notes were taken by these observers and recorded systemat- 
ically on monthly charts. The number of birds seen was recorded 88 


. well as details as to nesting, etc. 


Two introductory chapters, the first on the geographical distribu- 
tion of birds on the Atlantic slope, the second on the bird migrations, 
contain much interesting and accurate information, as well as sug 
gestions for those who wish to conduct systematic observations for 
themselves. There is a special list of birds found within ten miles of 
Philadelphia. 
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" cities were the scarcity of fuel and provisions. 





The body of the work consists of an “ Annotated List of the Birds 
of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” with a bibliography of 
omithological literature. The list includes 352 species, and forms a 
collection of great value to all scientific students of ornithology. A 
careful index and a faunal map of eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, conclude the work. (Cloth, pp. 185, $1; by mail $1.12. 
‘Address the author, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia) 





The last issue of the Quarterly Publications of the American Sta- 
tistical Association (an organization whose object is ‘‘ to collect, pre- 
serve, and diffuse statistical information in the different departments of 
human knowlege’’) contains an article by Amos G. Warner on the 
causes of poverty in our large cities. The figures are gathered from 
the charity organizations, courts, asylums, hospitals, individual observ- 
ers, etc. Destitution seldom results from a single cause, but one cause 
may be the determining factor in the case. Drink is responsible for 
an average of 10 per cent. of the cases of poverty in the large cities; 
shiftlessness and inefficiency vary from 1.8 to 14 per cent.; failure of 
male support ranges from 4 to 19.4 per cent.; lack of work causes @ 

tage of cases varying very much with industrial conditions. 
Accidents, physical defects, and old age are responsible for a small 

ion, but ‘‘the most constant cause of poverty everywhere, at all 
times, and according to all investigations, is sickness.” The average 
is between 20 and 25 per cent. ; 

The statistics as to nationality develop some striking facts. ‘As to 
drink,” the author says, ‘‘we find a general average of 15 28 per 
sent The Americans are slightly below and the English slightly 
above this average. The Germans are far below it, 7.83 _per cent., 
and the colored people still further, 6.23 per cent. The Irish, on the 
other hand, have a larger percentage under this head than any other 
nationality, 23.62.” 

comer fact brought out is that the colored people are reduced to 
poverty by sickness oftener than any other nationality. ‘“* The colored 

le are weak physically, become sick easily, and often die almost 
without visible resistance to disease. At the same time they have a 
dread of taking relief, especially.when they think an institution will be 
recommended.”’ 

The conclusion of the article is: That the commonest cause of the 
poverty that approaches pauperism is incapacity, resulting in most 
chronic cases from sickness or other degenerate conditions. Weakness 
of some sort is the most typical characteristic of the destitute classes. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE general suspension of travel and other means of communication, 
which resulted from the heavy storm of the 8th and gth insts., caused 
a variety of discomforts, damage to crops, especially in the South, 
and, in many cases, great suffering and many deaths. The most 
serious cases are those of the lighter sailing vessels, which encoun- 
tered the gales at sea. A schooner bound from Baltimore was 
wrecked on the shore at Fire Island, on Long Island, N, Y., and only 
two of her crew were saved by the Life Saving Station, with great 
difficulty. A Gloucester fishing schooner was driven on the rocks 
near Liverpool, Nova Scotia, and the entire crew of fifteen men 
drowned, of whom thirteen were married. 

—Among the minor discomforts of the snow blockades in the 
In Philadelphia, 
hardly any milk was received after Fifth-day evening, and dealers 
were unable to supply customers. Some enterprising speculators 
drove out into the country on Seventh-day night and bought up all the 
milk they could find. They returned to the city and retailed the 
milk at from ten to twenty cents, or even more, a quart. 

—As far as interruption of railroad travel was concerned, the 
storm was worse in its effects than the great blizzard of 3rd Mo., 1888. 
That noted storm, furious while it lasted, was soon over, and mild 
weather succeeded immediately. But last week’s blizzard was fol- 
lowed by gales for two days that drifted the light snow back into the 
cuts almost as fast as it was shoveled out. Not until First-day, the 
loth, was any real headway made in the open stretches of country. 


—The Massachusetts State Highway Commissioners recommend 
that the larger part of the trees planted along the roadsides be Amer- 
Kean nut trees. They say that it is the custom in continental Europe 
to plant the roadsides with trees which yield profitable crops. In 

tance and Germany the ways are often shielded with cherry trees, 

and in other countries mulberries are planted, to afford leaves for silk 
worms. Chestnuts, English walnuts, etc., serve both for shade and 
crop. In those countries the yield of wayside trees usually belongs 
to the neighboring land owner. 


—Caroline Healey Dall gives some interesting reminiscences of 
ittier. She says that the poet had a dislike of noise as did 
Carlyle, and that music did not please him. He liked to 

hear the fresh voice of a young woman, however, and once, when 
Miss Fletcher sang to him, he said: “ That must be the way the 
angels sing.” As salaries go nowadays, the $500 a year Whittier re- 
ceived for editing the Vew England Review seems petty, but the poet 
hill emomsical enough to make it pay off the mortgage on his Haver- 
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—Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, lately sent word to President 


Nason, of the State Relief Committee, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture will ship him mail sacks containing the Senator’s entire quota of 
garden and field seeds, amounting to about 16,000 papers, to be dis- 
tributed in the regions desolated by crop failures. 


—-The United States Agricultural Department has issued a bulletin 


on the subject of feeding stock. Among other things, it says that the 
experience of the last two years has shown the high value of wheat as 
a food for all kinds of stock. Farmers in the West have fed it exten- 
sively and with practically universal satisfaction. 
estimates that up to last November upward of 46,000.000 bushels of 
wheat had been fed by the farmers of the United States. It should be 
fed, however, with other grains. 


The department 


“With the present low price of wheat,” the report concludes, 


‘*farmers are advised to keep for feeding all wheat which will not 


bring the price of first-class grain, and to sell only the first quality 
wheat.” 


—A committee of the Pennsylvania Prison Society recommends 


the establishment of a house of detention for offenders below the age 
of 16 years. There were 265 of these cases last year, and those con- 


victed were put in cells in the County Prison along with hardened 
criminals. The report also urges the drafting of two bills, one to 
prevent children under 16 years attending theatre without being ac- 
companied by parent or guardian, and the other to prevent children 
below that age pawning articles at the pawn shops. 

—It has been discovered that Washington Rock, an old landmark, 
near Lambertville, N. J., has been broken up into paving blocks and 
shipped away by quarrymen who leased the land. It is claimed that 
Washington used this rock as an observatory. From it the city of 
Trenton, 16 miles distant, could be plainly discerned. The citizens are 
very indignant over the destruction of the rock. 


—Under the management of Ellis Sewall, a train of six cars, 
with 350 negroes aboard, passed through New Orleans on the 3d 
inst., bound for Mexico. The train started at Atlanta, but most of 
the negroes were picked up along the line in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. The negroes go to Mexico under the auspices of the 
Mexican Colonization Association to settle in the Northern States 
along the Rio Grande, where they will be sold land on long time and 
at low prices. The colonists are.above the average negro intelligence, 
seem to be fairly well off, and to have confidence in the movement. A 
second party will follow in a few days. 


—The medal of the Legion of Honor has been presented to an 
American girl, ten years old, Jennie Carey, of Indiana, for saving a train 
laden with passengers bound for the World's Fair at Chicago. While 
walking along the line the child discovered that the trestle bridge 
across a deep ravine was on fire and impassable. She thereupon took 
off her red flannel petticoat and ran down the track to meet the ex- 
press, which she knew to, be nearly due. As soon as it came in sight 
she waved her petticoat as a danger signal, inducing the driver to pull 
up. The train had 700 passengers. Amongst them were several 
Frenchmen, who, upon their return to France, told the late President 
Carn ot, with the result that she received the decoration. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SEVERE snow storm, followed by severe cold and violent winds, vis- 
ited the Atlantic coast and the interior as far West as the Rocky 
Mountains on the 8th and gth insts. In Eastern Pennsylvania the 
gales did not cease till the roth inst. Railroads and other traffic was 
blocked, and, except in the cities, business -was generally suspended, 
On the 12th inst. the snow blockade was raised, except in the more 
remote districts. 


CONSIDERABLE anxiety was felt for the safety of the French line 
steamer La Gascogne (Gascony) which left Havre on First month 26, 
and was expected at New York eight days later. The vessel’s ma- 
chinery, which was new, had broken down four times, and the heavy 
winds had carried the ship to the northward of the transatlantic track. 
The Gascogne reached New York at midnight, 11th inst. 


THE Governor of Nebraska receives many complaints of failure to 
relieve worthy peeple who are destitute, as cars of food and fuel in- 
tended for their relief, remain undistributed, At Kearney, a company 
of farmers, whose situation was desperate, seized several cars and di- 
vided the content among themselves. 


THE ex-Qneen of the Hawaiian Islands has been tried for treaso n 
for participating in the recent uprising against the republican govern 
ment. Twenty-four others have been tried, many of them convicted- 
and the six leaders are sentenced to death. The agents of foreign 
Powers at the Islands may protest against this sentence being carried 
out. 

UnLEss Congress, before the 18th inst., passes a law authorizing 
the issue of gold bonds bearing three per cent. interest and running 
thirty years, or otherwise relieves the Treasury in the replenishment of 
the gold reserve, Secretary Carlisle, will, by direction of the Presi- 
dent, sell four per cent. bonds fo the amount of $62,400,000 for gold. 
On the 8th inst. it was announced that a contract had been made 
with New York and London bankers for the sale of the bonds. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 


SEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
DRADLEY, 


cheapest paint, 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWCTT, 

New York. 
LENTUCEY, 

Louisville. 
SOHN vee & BROS.CO 

i 


jadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 


ing. 


Salem, Mass. 
SIIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 


UNION, 


It is free. 


New York. 
oF 
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W hatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 





because of its great spread- 


ing power and durability. Properly applied, 
it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
The price of Pure White Lead is now 
lower than ever before in this country (see 


list genuine brands). 
Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 


tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





Note: — 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 4 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 


In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In Millin 


ery, In Shawls, 
In Waterproofs, In Se nee 
In Rugs ts, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


»\ Baugh & Sons Company, 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ee Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 





Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 

For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 


recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Mesting money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “‘ The Colored People,” Wiltiam C. 
Biddle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d S8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 

Frienis of New York Yearly Meeting should send 
money to the treasurer, Samuel B. Haines, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
— be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School a be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Friends living near New York should send bar 
rels directly to Clyde 8. S. Co., foot Roosevelt St., 
East River, N. Y., prepaying freight to steamship’s 


iee.—These barrels should be i oe as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 
They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are sent. 
The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
a use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of the Young Tempetane 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, mil 
be held in the meeting-house, 17th street an 
Girard avenue, on Sixth-day, Second month 93 
1895. Isaac Hillborn will give an address, anj 
there will be a debate: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
principles of Friends permit, and exigencies ¢ 
the times demand, that they take a more actin 
part in political aflairs. All are invited,” 

Isaac SCULL, Vice President 














*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month op. 
cur as follows : 

16. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

18. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

20. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

23. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Pelham Half- Year's Meeting, Coldstream, 

Ontario. 

25. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 





*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet it 
11 o’clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week mee: 
ings continue at Io o’clock. 





*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in Providence meeting-hous, 
on First-day, Second month 17, 1895, at 2.30 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 

*,* Friends’ Home for Children (non-see- 
tarian), 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, 
will have its annual oyster supper, on the evening 
of Second month 15. 

Mary E. Dunuas, Secretary. 





Shining Silver. 


There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro-=Silicon 


but you’ve only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


it Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
s*nt to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 


It’s unlike any other, 
It’s sold everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. T# 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER-AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 











— 


con's WILLIAM HEACOCK, 9° 
Undertaker & Embalme 


Office, 1313 Vine St. 


Residence, 1516 Brows S 
PHILADELPHIA. 









Telephone 4036. 
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Raised on 
Mellin’s | 


| Food,” 


The only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. Our book for mothers, — “The 
Care and Feeding of Lufants * will be 
mailed tree to any address, upon request, 


L Doliber-Toodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


Leave 


Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 


everywhere. Ferry’s Seed 
pomael for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. PERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Established 1815. 


CHAS, B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsry & Sons. 
Formerly of { FryMizr & Epwarps. 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No, 1009 Market Street. 


a des of 
ECIAL 





always at lowest market price’ 
—LDecorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
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~ CALIFORNIA... | 


WINTER PLEASURE TOURS 
TO SUMMER CLIMES. 
UNDER PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED: SYSTEM OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FIR —February 20, 1895, taking in Mardi- 

i eee he 
a prominent cities and retu 

weeks in Cal; fat to, $356, including 

met en vee ae both > iedations, three 

gare at San Diego, and seat on stand for 


COND. Tour —March 20, 1895. Four-and-a- 
wget n California. Tour of the State under 
pononal — Rate, $500, covering all necessary 
expenses during the entire tour. 


SPECIAL TRAINS 


of Pullman Vestibule Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, 
and Observation Cars under the supervision of 
TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPERON. 

For tickets, reservations of space, Temenos itin- 
eraries, and full information re these or 
tours to FLORIDA and WASH ROTOR, address 
Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad Street’ Station, 


oe 
. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Ass’t Gen, Pass’r Agent. 


ods. Pass’r Agent, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Personally-Conducted Tours. 


WASHINGTON A series of three-day 


tours. Dates: yocemeey 
7 and at intervals of three weeks until May 23, 18 

inclusive. Rates, including accommodations a 
best hotels: New York $18.50, Philadelphia $11.50. 


OLD POINT COMFORT tour wi 


tours will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 7 ena 
March 7, 1895. Rates, including all necessary ex- 

penses : "New York, $1559, Ph ladelphia, $12.50 ; 
also tickets returning via Richmond and Washing: 
FLORI DA A series of Jacksonville tours, al- 
lowing two weeks in the State of 

Flowers, will be run during February 12th and 26th, 
and March 12th and 26th, 1895 Rates: $50.00 from 


New York; $48.00 from’ Philadelphia, including 
meals en route and Pullman berth on special train. 








Detailed itinerary will be sent on applications to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 
411, B Street Station, Ph ladelphia. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent. Ass’t Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Spotter attention Oo i Philagel to’serving families. Office, 


ne MOSER L. L. JONES. 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


ane most a se in the wortd Se for bere vm 
alions 000 OF OKT Cc Cc’ 
ABSOLUTELY CLEA: OF KNOTS OB 
| SAP. Quality LenS 


All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 
Larger sizes to order on short notice. 





Sole Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pumps. 
A = oe. ; — or some — to ovens k _ 
and capacity of duty. rgest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Ful! 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 
Steel Rim, Ball Bearing Turntable, also 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. N oiseless and light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


poneie or Combined Lg Iron Pipe, 
rass Goods, Fittings, Belting, 





en — esl 
Pulleys, ete. Correspondence Solici: 

L. M. BATES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


321 VINE STREET, 





tu 








Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That's 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good,” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
neys.” Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC, 








1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Harper’s Magazine 
ae ; 


THE SIMPLETONS, a new novel by THOMAS 
Harpy, will be be in the December Number, 
1894, and continued to November, 1895. Whoever 
ma nar be one’s favorite among English novelists, it 

be conceded by all critics thar THOMAS Harpy 
stands foremost as a master and artist in fiction, and 
THE SIMPLETONS May be expected to arouse en- 
thusiasm not inferior in degree to that which has 
marked TriLBy—the most successful st of the 
year. Another leading feature will be the Pzr- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, by the Sieur 
Louis pE ConTg, Her Page and Secretary, under 
which guise the most popular of living american 
m e writers will present the story of the Maid 
of Orleans. In the January Number will appear a 
profusely illustrated paper on CHARLESTON AND THE 
CAROLINAS, the first of a series of Southern popes 
jires. 





Northern Africa is attracting more attention 
at any other time since it was the seat of.em 


The next volume of HARPER’S ee wi 
contain four illustrated articles on this 
three of them will depict the present = 


JULIAN RaLPH will prepare for the ‘MAGAZINE a 
series of eight stories, depictin cal ereaee 
of CHINESE LIFE AND MANNERS. es the long 
stories, there will begin in the January Number the 
first chapters of A THREE-PART NOVELETTE, by 
R'CHARD HARDING “Davis—the longest work yet at- 
tempted by this writer. Complete short stories by 
popular writers will continue to be a feature of the 
MAGAZINE. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begia with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
When notime is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of 
order. Cloth cases, for binding, 50 cents each. iy 
mail, postpaid. Title-page and Indez sent on a: 
tion. 


Remittances should be made by Post office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


New 8 are not to copy this advertisement without 
NP Oe express order of Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Harper’s Magazine, - one year, $4.00 


Harper’s Weekly, - es 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar, - "“ 4.00 
‘Harper’s Young People, ‘‘ 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


] Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 959, N. Y. City 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


‘Trees Plants. 
From THE MOON Company, 


Are the FINEST and BEST. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue to tell 
you the rest. 
The Wm. H. Moon Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


| DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: 


everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send = 
a for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 
or 1895—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
On cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 


- HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SUSUSOESSDOUOOOOEOEESDOOOOUUOEOSEDENSELUAOOECEUSHOOUONOOUECESECEDOOOONECE 





We do not attempt to make one 
ee aoe. We can supply = "hang — a 
8 of filling Ocul: rescriptions, and our 
ne is unexeliod for beauty of Bn ‘ 

portion. PRICES MODERATE. 


We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS. The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is 2s white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 
them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 

are now fashion’s floral favorites. 
All the flowers will not come double. Usually half the flowers on @ 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 


; |) 2 iP 3 bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 

complete = Price 25 cents per packet 
escr on . 4 

and colored plate of 3 (3 sorts in mixture). 

this new flora] beauty will . 

be found in our 1895 Ca’ ue of 

** EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,’’ 

which we willsend FREE with every order from 

this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 

If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 

20 cents. As every copy however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, 

you will find it more advantageous to order the NEW DOUBLE SWEET 

PEAS and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 pages containing nearly 500 engravings 

and 8 beautiful colored p , in fact the most superb publication of its kind ever issued. 


FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed 
han 4 ni yes 


A 

for: 
re—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS tha 
here. Any seed planter is welcome to a C0; 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,S 


0 
i 


jes with 


cham 
PURE Al R is warmed in. tho bestenning 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


This hot air can be sent to rooms on one or different flow 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 


50 Beekman Street, New York. 


H. C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 


S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 
of Eye Glasses 


WALNUT &13"STS 


ish d - 
conden MANUFACTURING. OPTICIANS 





YS a SS oe - 


